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OMPLETELY unrchearsed our new quiz game wends its way 

in quest of readers’ information (with pardons to Fadiman). 

The idea is simple enough—to pick out the non-belonger 

in the trios below. The right answer is always the wrong— 

in other words, the fellow that doesn’t fit. If the trio were Jack, 

Jill and Old Mother Hubbard, naturally the answer would be the 
old woman. 


Picking 7 out of 10 is only fair, 80 is much better while 90 puts 
you in the expert class. See correct answers on inside back cover. 


1. Howard, Tuskegee, Duke. 

2. UTSEA, ACWA, UAWA. 

3. Liberia, Ethiopia, Nigeria. 

4. Walla Walla, Mound Bayou, Gee's Bend. 

5. Nogues, Eboue, Selassie. 

. Chitterlings, Hominy, Spareribs. 

. The Big Sea, Uncle Tom’s Children, Native Son. 
. Carver, Drew, DeKruif. 

. Tanner, Barthe, Sill. 

. Boogie woogie, barrel house, long hair. 
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J The sad case of Mr. and Mrs. Massa 
told in rhythm and reason 


Boog 2 Woogie WSallad 


Condensed from New Yorker 


(Sing “Yassah! Yassah! Yassah!’’) 
And let’s dig'us a place in de col’, col’ groun’ 
For Mr. and Mrs. Massa! 

[ Boogie-woogie} 


Oh, this Mr. and Mrs. Massa have always lived in old Vir- 
ginia and old North Carolina and old South Carolina and old 
Alabama and old Kentucky and old So Forth and old So On 
and nobody has ever understood the colored people the way 
they do because down in old So Forth and old So On is where 
the white folks understand the colored folks like no other white 
folks on earth understand colored folks. Yassah, Massa! Yassah! 
[ Boogie-woogie} 


O H LET'S FIX US a julep and kick us a houn’ 


Oh, before the war and fo: some time afterward Mr. and 
Mrs. Massa understood the colored folks so well that they 
had a washerwoman they paid $1.50 a week and a cook they 
paid $1.75 a week and a butler they paid $2.25 a week and it 
was mighty lucky for these colored folks that the washerwoman 
was the cook’s mother and the butler was the cook’s husband 
because this enabled the three of them to live cozily in the fifth 
one-room shack from the left on the other side of the railroad 
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_ tracks and thus pay $0.85 less a week for rent than the total of 
their combined salaries. 
Boogie-woogie} 


Oh, and over and above the total of their combined salaries 
Mrs. Massa every other week gave the cook a ham bone out- 
right and Mr. Massa every other month gave the butler a whole 
quarter of a dollar extra right out of a clear sky. It was manna, 
Mammy! Manna! 

Boogie-woogie} 


Oh, but after the war had been going along for a while the 
butler, whose name was Charles F. Parker, came to Mr. Massa 
and told him he was going to quit because he had been offered 
a job as a counterman in the cafeteria of a defense plant at a 
salary of $15 a week plus three meals a day and Mr. Massa 
understood the colored folks so well he told Charles F. Parker 
that up to then he (Mr. Massa) had been able through influence 
to persuade the local draft board not to draft him (Charles F. 
Parker) but that if he (Charles F. Parker) quit his job as butler 
he (Mr. Massa) would have to persuade the draft board to 
go ahead and draft him (Charles F. Parker). Swing low, sweet 
Lincoln! 

[ Boogie-woogie} 


Oh, but then Charles F. Parker told Mr. Massa that as he 
(Charles F, Parker) understood the situation after conversations 
with the draft board he (Charles F. Parker) had already been 
classed as 4-F owing to a number of physical disabilities, includ- 
ing chronic hoecake poisoning, and that therefore he thought he 
would take the job at the defense-plant cafeteria but with all due 
réspect to Mr. Massa, etc. and etc. Hit that hoecake, boys! Hit it! 
{ Boogie-woogie} 


Oh, so Mr. and Mrs. Massa saw the straws in the wind, saw 
which way the wind was blowing, and also recognized the trend 
of the time, so they took another tack, changed face, turned over 
new leaves, and each gave Charles F. Parker fifteen cents as a 
bonus and wished him success in his new job and raised the 
washerwoman (Esther G. Henderson) from $1.50 a week to 
$1.75 a week and raised the cook (Mrs. Charles F. Parker) from 
$1.75 a week to $1.85 a week with the understanding that Mrs. 
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BOOGIE WOOGIE BALLAD 


Esther G. Henderson would help out Mrs. Charles F. Parker in 
the kitchen and that Mrs. Charles F. Parker would wait on the 
table. Pass the hominy grits, boys! Pass it! 

[ Boogie-woogie } 


Oh, but at the end of the first week under the new arrange- 
ment Mrs. Charles F. Parker came to Mrs. Massa and said she 
was going to quit because she had been offered a job as cook at 
the defense-plant cafeteria at a salary of $22.50 per week plus 
three meals a day and Mrs. Massa jus’ had to cry. Weep some 
mo’, my lady, oh, weep some mo’! 

{ Boogie-woogie} 


Oh, and then the washerwoman (Esther G. Henderson) came 
to Mrs. Massa and said she was going to quit because she was 
eighty-two years old and her back ached and her daughter and 
son-in-law were going to support her for nothing, and Mrs. Massa 
jus’ had to cry some mo’! 

{ Boogie-woogie} 


Oh, and then one day a week after that Mr. and Mrs. Massa 
were walking back home after a dinner at the Old Southern 
Greek Chophouse and they saw Charles F. Parker and Mrs. 
Charles F. Parker and Esther G. Henderson coming out of the 
colored section of a movie house after having seen a Techni- 
colored feature featuring Jack Benny and Mr. and Mrs. Massa 
noticed that Charles F. Parker had on a new suit and looked 
happy and that Mrs. Charles F. Parker had on a new dress and 
looked happy and that Esther G. Henderson had on a new shawl 
and looked happy and moreover was still laughing at the jokes 
Jack Benny had made inside the movie house and Mr. and Mrs. 
Massa saw the three of them go into a three-room stucco bungalow 
where Esther G. Henderson had a room all to herself and Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles F. Parker had a room all to themselves and then 
Mr. and Mrs. Massa looked at each other understandingly and 
tears came into the eyes of Mrs. Massa and Mr. Massa put his 
hand on her shoulder and said to her softly, “Nevah you mind, 
there'll be a reckonin’ one of these days!” 

Boogie-woogie} 

Oh, and so Mr. and Mrs. Massa finally closed up the house in 
old So Forth and old So On and came to New York and leased 
a suite at the Savoy-Plaza and the Savoy-Netherlands and the 
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Savoy-So Forth and the Savoy-So On and any time you want to 
listen day or night as well as any time you don’t want to listen 
day or night they will tell you for hours without stopping how 
they understand the colored people like no other white folks on 
earth understand colored folks and how the war and high wages 
are jus’ ruinin’ everything down in old So Forth and old So On 
and how never you mind there’s goin’ to be a reckonin’ one of 
these days. Reckon twice and hit it again, boys! Hit it! 

Boogie-woogie} 


Oh, and the bones of Mr. and Mrs. Massa are not growing 
cold and their heads are not bending low and no angel voices 
are calling to them and if nobody will carry them back to old 
So Forth and old So On, oh, then. . 

[ Boogie-woogie} 
Let’s fix us a julep and kick us a houn’ 
(Sing ““Yassah! Yassah! Yassah!’’) 


And let’s dig a place in de col’, col’ groun’ 
For Mr. and Mrs. Massa! 


Oldest Man 


MARK THRASH, 122-year-old former slave, is. prob- 
ably the oldest man in America. In 1923, the War Depart- 
ment was asked to investigate his case and, through existing 
population records, confirmed “Uncle Mark’s” claim to the 
title of Senior Citizen. He was born in 1820 near Norfolk, 
Virginia, and has an older brother, his twin, who preceded 
him into this world by about 16 minutes. Mark has not 
heard from him since the first World War. 

Thrash was a slave for Dr. Christopher Thrash in Merri- 
weather County, Georgia, for 43 years. He was captured 
by Federal troops during the Civil War but escaped and 
returned to Dr. Thrash, where he remained until freed by 
President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. He lives 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, today. He has had 29 children, 
18 are living and 11 are dead. The oldest living is 98 
and the youngest 60. He is living now with his fifth 
wife and if he outlives her, he says, “I may try again.” 
He smokes and chews tobacco but never takes a drink. 

Pic Magazine 
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for police chief, not from him 


{ Black men in Mound Bayou run 


In 


Condensed from Montgomery Journal 


By I. C. Brenner 


KNOW a little town in 
Yq New England where the first 
thing folks show a stranger 
is the jail. It’s so pretty, 
they say. But in Mound Bayou, 


Miss., they have no jail to show you. 

Mound Bayou is an all-Negro 
town. It is proud of not having a 
jail and hopes it will never need 
one. It points out, too, that John 
Thomas, who retired recently as 
town marshal, never toted a gun 
for all his 20 years in office. 

“A gun kind of makes you look 
for trouble,” he said. “Most of our 
‘crimes’ are misdemeanors and we 
take care of them by warnings rath- 
er than punishment.” 

The town points with pride to 
its new and modernly-equipped 
Taborian hospital with its 60 
rooms, three doctors, six nurses and 
Dr. Howard’s medical clinic which 
served over 5,000 patients in 1942. 
There were 50 persons waiting in 
its office when I called. 

Perhaps another reason Mound 
Bayou is a well-behaved community 
is that every one of its 1,500 resi- 
dents belengs either to the Episco- 


pal, Baptist, Christian or Methodist 
church and attends all services reg- 
ularly. 

Mound Bayou is the largest and 
the only incorporated town in the 
United States with an all-Negro 
population, 1,500 strong—founded 
by them, governed, developed and 
worked by them—an agricultural 
district in the midst of some 30,000 
acres of rich delta land. 

It didn’t take long to find Ben 
Green, lawyer and mayor for twen- 
ty years, who received me with a 
wide smile. 

“I think you'll find us a con- 
tented people,” said he. ‘Maybe 
we even have the answer to our 
social problem. We've got a good 
slogan anyway: ‘Come to Mound 
Bayou where you can run for judge 
and chief of police rather than 
from them.’ Here all black men 
have an equal chance in society, 
politics and business.” 

Mound Bayou lies in the Mis- 
sissippi delta 116 miles north of 
Vicksburg and 104 miles south of 
Memphis, Tenn. It was founded by 
a body servant of Jefferson Davis 
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called Isaiah T. Montgomery and 
by his cousin, Benjamin T. Green, 
fifty-six years ago. 

The all-Negro settlement idea, 
though, goes back to pre-Civil War 
days on Brierfield Plantation be- 
longing to the Davis family, when 
slavery was an irritating problem 
clamoring for solution. 

When peace came in 1865 the 
first actual settlement was started on 
the Brierfield property at Davis 
Bend. After 18 years of struggle 
with the mighty flood waters of 
Old Man River it was abandoned. 
Friends and relatives of Montgom- 
ery and Green rallied about them 
and another site was chosen, this 
time at Mound Bayou. 

These men and women had been 
slaves but now had a taste of free- 
dom and determined to grasp their 
chance. They were aided by Maj. 
George W. McGinness then in 
charge of the Land Dept. of the 
L. N. O. & T. R. R. (now the 
Y. & M. V.), who analyzed the 
situation, saw its possibilities and 
called the hamlet after a large 
Indian mound at the convergence of 
two “bayous which drain the ter- 
ritory. 

In 1898 Gov. A. J. McLaurin 
granted a certificate of incorpora- 
tion and the village of Mound 
Bayou was born “embracing an 
area one mile long, north to south, 
one-half mile wide east to west.” 

Then in 1912 Governor Earl 
Brewer gave it the status of a town 
operated under charter providing 


the aldermanic form of government 
with mayor, town marshal and a 
board of five aldermen. The present 
Mayor Green was the first male 
child born in Mound Bayou. 


Walking around the town | 
noted how few young men there | 
were. They are in service I was 
told. Why, even boys from the 
seventh and eighth grades in gram- 
mar school have enlisted, waiting 
to go. It is expected that every 
male high school graduate on May 
28 will sign up for military duty. 

My strollings took me to the 
post office. Its master, C. V. Thur- 
mond, promptly disputed Tuskegee 
Institute’s claim to having the 
only exclusively Negro-manned post X 
office in the country. 

Among the town’s outstanding 
citizens are Mrs. Mary Booze, 
daughter of the town’s founder, 
Isaiah T. Montgomery, and her 
daughter Mrs. Wood, wife of Maj. 
Thornton Wood, a New York doc- 
tor now in military service at Camp 
Custer, Mich. Mrs. Booze has been 
Republican national committeewom- 
an from Mississippi since 1924, 
having attended every Republican 
convention since. 


Then there is a colorful char- 
acter, George Washington John- 
son, 76, who slaved for Jefferson 
Davis. 


Mound Bayou has proudly con- 
tributed one feminine war-server: 
Lilly C. Truly, 22, who is with the 
WAACs at Ft. Des Moines. 
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America discovered Marian Anderson 
when Toscanini called her find of century 


In A Years 


Condensed from American Girl 


By Constance Buel Burnett 


HUNDRED years ago, 
Al in Sweden, the child- 

soprano Jenny Lind indi- 

cated early that she was 
destined for an extraordinary career. 
Here in America another child- 
singer has made history. Little 
Marian Anderson, born in the 
Negro quarter of the city of Phila- 
delphia, was found to possess a 
contralto of magnificent range and 
quality. Her musical intelligence 
and her devotion to her art have 
made her one of the great singers of 
our times. 

Marian Anderson remembers, 
with a kind of affection, the white 
marble doorsteps of the houses in 
Philadelphia where she grew up. 
By scrubbing them, she once earned 
enough money to buy a violin. 

The daily scouring of the family 
doorstep is a ritual familiar to many 
a Philadelphia child, and Marian 
liked to hear the swish of her moth- 
er’s scrubbing brush and see the 
swirl of soapsuds over the wet stone. 
For rhythm was a language she 
understood before she understood 


speech, 


It was well for this embryo artist 
that she found it early, for two little 
sisters were born and Mrs. Ander- 
son had to take in washing to help 
support the growing family. Marian 
was left more and more to her own 
resources. She says now that no 
toy had any real interest for her 
until she had invented some rhyth- 
mic kind of use for it. Instead of 
playing house with her dolls, she 
gave them singing lessons. 

Mrs. Anderson, who had been a 
school-teacher, watched her little 
daughter’s growing absorption in 
music with keen interest. She knew 
that hers was no ordinary voice, for 
Marian had warm contralto notes 
unusual to a child, as well as high 
notes that climbed effortlessly up to 
high C. 

Probably her parents did not 
dream at this time of a career for 
her. Mr. Anderson was a small 
dealer in coal and ice, and music 
lessons were costly. At the Baptist 
church, however, she would be 
given musical training of a sort, 
and opportunities to sing. 

As soon as Marian was enrolled 
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in the children’s choir, the parish 
became aware of the child with the 
remarkable voice. She was natural 
and unafraid before an audience, 
and the neighborhood soon found 
they could count on little Marian 
Anderson to attract a crowd for 
their benefits and concerts. She 
made her first public appearance in 
the Union Baptist Church, singing 
a duet with another child. She was 
contributing her share to the musi- 
cal life of the community when she 
was only six. 

It was at this time that she longed 
to own a violin, and one day she 
saw one hanging in the window of 
a pawnshop. Its price was only 
$3.45! 

Armed with her mother’s pail 
and scrubbing brush, she rang the 
bell of every house on her street. 
She would scour a doorstep for any- 
thing a housewife was willing to 
pay. It was a long, anxious wait 
before she collected the necessary 
amount, for she received only five 
or ten cents for her labors—and in 
the meantime what was to prevent 
some wealthier person from buying 
the vfolin? 

Perhaps the pawnbroker saved 
the instrument for the child who 
came to his shop daily to gaze wist- 
fully at it from the street. At all 
events, it was still there when 
finally she emptied a stockingful of 
pennies, nickels, and dimes on his 
counter. 

“At last you have come for the 
violin!” The shopkeeper counted 


out the money carefully. “You buy 
it for yourself? You are too small 
to play.” His shrewd eyes narrowed 
with curiosity. 

Marian held the violin close, 
She had no answer for him because 
she had a burning question of her 
own. “Is it a very fine violin? Is 
it—a Stradivarius?” 


The pawnbroker rubbed his chin. 
Naive customers were rare visitors 
in a pawnshop. With great serious- 
ness he examined her purchase, 
“You want me to be honest, yes? 
Well—” he leaned confidentially 
over the counter—"“‘it is not a Strad, 
no, but it is an exceptionally fine 
fiddle— and what a bargain. No 
extra charge for the bow and case!” 


Blissfully Marian carried the vio- 
lin home and began laboriously to 
teach herself to play. She drew the 
bow timidly over the strings at first. 
It made her tremble to hear tone so 
like a human voice vibrating under 
her fingers. After days of experi- 
menting she actually discovered the 
location of notes, and practiced con- 
stantly for months until the strings, 
worn out, snapped one by one. 


By that time, however, the violin 
had served its purpose of satisfying 
a great hunger. Now she was a big 
gitl—eight years old—and she had 
already earned her first concert fee 
of fifty cents, and posters an- 
nouncing her appearance in concerts 
featured her as the ‘ten-year-old 
contralto”! No one hearing the 
ripe quality of that young voice 
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would have believed her age, any- 
way. 

When an upright piano was pur- 
chased by her father and mother, 
her excitement was as intense as the 
day she brought her violin home 
from the pawnshop. Her parents 
still could not afford to give her 
lessons, but she attacked the prob- 
lem of teaching herself as confi- 
dently as she had the task of learn- 
ing the violin. 

She was twelve when her father 
died, and then it was necessary for 
someone to help her burdened 
mother earn a living for the family. 
As often as Marian could get en- 
gagements, she appeared as an 
assisting artist to other performers, 
and the people of her district loy- 
ally filled the halls, more interested 
in hearing the little girl who had 
grown up in their midst than in 
listening to visiting musicians. 

Roland Hayes sang often in Phil- 
adelphia, and if the concert was a 
local affair, Marian was occasionally 
asked to sing a group of songs on 
the same program. She remembers 
the day when, in the artists’ room 
during an intermission, he placed 
before her a copy of the well known 
duet, A Passage Bird’s Farewell by 
Eugene Hildach. 

“Do you sing it?” he asked, smil- 
ing and sure of her answer. 

Marian nodded, too excited for 
speech, but her face grew radiant. 

“Good! Shall we finish the pro- 
gram together then?” suggested 
Roland Hayes, and earned a very 
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young singer’s heartfelt gratitude. 

Because she was keenly aware of 
the problems of unequal oppor- 
tunity confronting her race, Marian 
saw Hayes as something more than 
a distinguished singer. His inter- 
national reputation made him a rep- 
resentative of his people. Every 
performance he gave forced recog- 
nition from his audience of the 
great latent capacities in the Negro. 
A career for one of her race, at this 
period, was more than a personal 
triumph, it was a crusade—a cru- 
sade in which she herself could 
enlist. 

The members of Marian’s own 
district shouldered the responsibility 
of further lessons for the young girl 
who had sung so often at their 
music festivals. Nickels and dimes 
poured into a Fund for Marian 
Anderson’s Future. From that time 
on, assistance was always at hand. 

The Philadelphia Choral Society 
invited Marian to give a concert 
under its auspices, and as a result 
she was offered two years of study 
with Miss Agnes Reifsneider: When 
that course was finished, her friends 
raised another fund, enabling her 
to study with the well known 
teacher, Giuseppe Boghetti, who 
coached her for her first important 
appearance, at the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. She was chosen 
from among three hundred con- 
testants for this honor, and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra shortly after 
offered her an engagement. Marian 
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Anderson was launched on her 
career. 

But though a career may be begun 
successfully, fame is not always 
waiting around the corner. It took 
ten more years of steady work and 
growth before she was acclaimed 
on two continents as a great singer. 

Although she had won honors, 
her reputation was still in the mak- 
ing. To establish her in the fore- 
most ranks would mean spending 
immense sums in publicity. Marian 
had no wealthy financial backing, 
and her racial background made her 
acceptance by the general public in 
the United States somewhat unpre- 
dictable. 

Engagements dwindled, and then 
became difficult to procure. It was 
evident that Marian’s case was not 
to be different from that of many 
other American singers, who had 
first to establish a European reputa- 
tion before they could win outstand- 
ing success in their own country. 

Marian worked for a year with 
the well known coach, Frank La 
Forge, before she ventured a trip to 
Europe. For three years then she 
went back and forth across the 
Atlantic. 

In the year 1931, while she was 
in Berlin, Marian made a connec- 
tion which was to start her at last 
on the road to spectacular success. 
She held an audition one day before 
a group of concert managers. In the 
audience sat Kosti Vehanen, Fin- 
nish pianist, accompanist, and 
friend of the Swedish impresario, 


Helmar Enwall, who had sent him 
on a special mission to Berlin for 
the purpose of hearing the Negro 
contralto about whom German man- 
agers were beginning to talk. 


“She has a hundred colors in her 
voice,” Vehanen reported back en- 
thusiastically to Enwall, “and her 
stage presence has unusual dignity 
and individuality. She sings the 
songs of her own race with extraor- 
dinary feeling.” 

“Add to that the strange coinci- 
dence of her Scandinavian name! 
I believe I shall risk trying her 
here,” decided Enwall, and engaged 
her on the spot. 


Enwall booked her cautiously at 
first. The introduction of an un- 
known Negro singer was an experi- 
ment, but because the singer was 
Marian Anderson and because Scan- 
dinavian audiences are notably in- 
telligent, the experiment proved a 
success. Soon all Scandinavia pro- 
claimed the discovery of a new, sen- 
sational artist. By the end of her 
third concert season there she was 
filling hundreds of engagements, 
and Enwall was planning the long 
European tour which was to make 
her famous on the continent. 


The next five years were a series 
of triumphs, singing to packed 
houses in the major cities of Europe. 
“A voice like yours is heard once 
in a hundred years,” Arturo Tos- 
canini assured her in Salzburg, and 
news of the master’s pronouncement 
was flashed back to America. 


ew 
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The great Finnish composer, 
Sibelius, in whose house she was 
invited to sing, paid her a graceful 
compliment. Coffee was to have 
been served at the end of the eve- 
ning, but when Marian had finished 
her last group of Finnish songs by 
Sibelius, her host jumped to his 
feet and countermanded the coffee. 
“Champagne!” he called enthusi- 
astically to the servant; then turning 
to his guest, “Let us have more 
Marian Anderson—and less Sibel- 
ius!” 

All over Europe she was being 
acclaimed, and now her native land 
prepared to give her belated recog- 
nition, She was engaged for a con- 
cert at the Town Hall in New York, 
in December, 1935. 

So great was the success of this 
concert that Marian had to sing 
twice again that season in New 
York, both times to crowded audi- 
ences in Carnegie Hall. 

Scarcely a year went by now that 
she did not receive some outstand- 
ing tribute. She was awarded the 
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Grand Prix du Chant for the best 
recorded voice on the continent, and 
America conferred upon her an 
Honorary Doctorate of Letters from 
Howard University in Washington, 
and another from Temple Univer- 
sity. A little later she received the 
Spingarn Medal, and twice she sang 
at the White House, once for the 
President and his guests, and an- 
other time before the King and 
Queen of England. 

The little girl, born obscurely in 
the Negro quarter of Philadelphia, 
was realizing her dream of becom- 
ing a worthy representative of her 
race. 

Adulation, that unhealthy adjunct 
of all spectacular careers, has left 
her untouched. To say merely that 
she is modest, however, is not 
enough. It leaves out all that con- 
tributes to her dignity. For behind 
Marian Anderson’s achievement are 
an exalted purpose and a deep 
humility, ennobling impulses that 
make her a regal figure when she 
steps before an audience. 


Bettin 


A NEGRO SOLDIER got into a poker game with 
some British soldiers in England. When the Negro boy 
looked at his hand he saw that he had four aces. 

One British soldier looked at his hand and said “I'll bet 


a pound.” 


The Negro soldier said, “I don’t know how you count 
your money, but I'll just bet one ton.” 


Wellington, Kans., Press 


WHO’S WHO 


How many of these great Negro athletes do you know? 


is considered the was an_all-Ameri- was the only boxer 
best Negro miler of can football player to hold three titles 
all time. from UCLA. at one time. 


was once a battle is one of the great- “gave ‘Hitler a bad 
royal fighter in est baseball pitchers headache in the last 
Georgia. of all time. Olympic Games. 


(See Answers on Inside Back Cover) 
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{ Noted novelist sees color bar 
as potent weapon of our enemies 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


By Pearl Buck 
HE AVERAGE white citizen secretly he would be glad, for he 
} of the United States is a does not want to hurt even colored 
kindly, on the whole well people if he can help it. 


meaning person, who would 
not knowingly injure any one, and 
he has no idea of the injury his 
nation has been doing to millions 
of people for whom it is respon- 
sible. 

This average white American cit- 
izen has his prejudices against color, 
which make him uneasy while he 
indulges them. He knows that the 
man cf color is a human being. 
There is nothing of the ruthless 
self-satisfaction of the Nazi in the 
average white American. 

He is disturbed by the problems 
of differences in race. He does not 
so much want to insist on his own 
superiority as a white man, as to 
guarantee his staying white by race 
segregation. If this could be done 


PEARL BUCK is the world-famous 
novelist whose works on China are 
classics of this century. She is a Nobel 
Prize winner and her articles of recent 
years on the race question have estab- 
lished her as one of the foremost au- 
thorities in this field. 


The result of this attitude long 
continued has been that the white 
people of our country have acquired 
a protective covering of intentional 
ignorance about the colored peoples 
with whom our lives are inter- 
mingled. 

It is easier to believe that the 
Negroes like the South, and that 
the white people in the South know 
how to deal with the Negro than 
it is to know what the Negro really 
thinks and feels. 

Such ignorance could go on 
without spectacular results in times 
of peace. But this war is different 
from any other because it involves 
the colored peoples as well as the 
white. It is not a war of colored 
against white, thank God, but it is 
a war in which there are dangerous 
possibilities of that development. 

Japan, a nation of colored people, 
is one of our two chief enemies. 
India, a nation of another colored 
people, is the possession of one of 
our two chief allies and a posses- 
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sion that wants independence. Our 
own dark citizens, the Negroes, 
want the equality which the Civil 
War promised them and never gave 
them. 

The war brew is a bad one. The 
issue of human equality is forcing 
itself to the forefront of the battle, 
in spite of all efforts to keep it in 
the background, because our ene- 
mies are using our failures as 
potent weapons against us. 

Use is made by the Japanese of 
our discrimination against Negroes 
and other colored people. 

There is nothing but danger in 
further ignorance of the effects of 
our behavior. Such ignorance ought 
not to continue, for the sake of our 
own nation. For the situation here 
at this moment in regard to the 
matter of human equality is curi- 
ously like that which existed just 
before the Civil War. 

The Southern Democrats who in- 
sist on Jim Crow and poll tax are 
taking the place of the Southern 
slaveholders and they are putting 
themselves in the positions of power 
in the government. They are say- 
ing as the secessionists said eighty 
years ago, that what the South does 
about the Negro is her own busi- 
ness and the South wants no inter- 
ference from the North. 

The fact is that what the South 
and the North do today about the 
Negro is not only affecting the life 
of every American, north and south, 
but is affecting the course of the 
war. It is affecting China and India 


and England and Europe and 
Russia. It is, to put it bluntly, help. 
ing the Axis at every turn and in- 
juring the United Nations. 


The solution lies first in a deep 
and difficult process—that of at- 
tacking the emotions and convic- 
tions of our people and making 
them willing to change their be- 
havior. Only then can a law be 
made against race discrimination, 
and obeyed. 


This change in a people can be 
accomplished only by a process of 
rapid and planned re-education be- 
gun on all fronts at the same time, 
both private and governmental. 


At present the uneasiness about 
the color problem in parts of our 
country is amounting to fright. The 
war and events abroad, particu- 
larly the war with Japan and the 
unrest in India, are forcing white 
people to know that all is not well. 
Surfaces are beginning to heave. 


It would be a pity if vigorous re- 
education did not begin at the same 
time; for the first impulse of fright 
is to repress by force, and there 
can be no such repression that will 
solve this problem of human in- 
equality. It has gone on too long, 
it is too vast, it affects too many 
millions of people, for the white 
man to dream that his much smaller 
numbers can any longer repress the 
dark peoples of the world by force. 
Common sense points to as quick 
an educational process as can be im- 
plemented. 


— 


— 


superiority to his stubborn son 


{A Southern papa explains race 


Dialogue 


Condensed from PM 


By William Jennings O’Brien 


ARY has a part-time job 
"] now, and there is a tall 
Negro girl named Anna 
working for us in the 


afternoons. 


She gets Mike up about 3 o'clock 


and takes him to the park, and at 
five she puts his supper in front of 
him and steps quickly back to avoid 
being eaten along with it, Mike’s 
appetite being better than his table 
manners. After feeding Janie at 7 
o'clock she puts on her coat and hat 
and stands with her hand on the 
front doorknob to say goodby to 
all of us. 


Whereupon Mike will stop what- 


ever he is doing and fly toward her, 
shouting, “Shake hands!”” She will 
laugh and lean down and shake his 
small, limp mitt. Then he will say, 
“Give kiss!” and she will laugh 
again and lean down again, giving 
him a good rich resounding smack 
on the side of his comic strip face. 
Then she will go out the door, leav- 
ing Mike saturated with happiness 
and self-esteem. 


Of course this scene is hardly 


noteworthy. It is played in millions 


of American homes every night, 
even in the South, where a child is 
not considered radical or unbal- 
anced if in his very early years he 
feels and reveals a spontaneous love 
for his Negro nurse or mammy. In 
fact, some of the proudest old 
Southern babies are wet-nursed by 
Negroes to this day. 

Did you ever stop to wonder how 
a Southern father explains to his 
son that Negroes are inferior? I 
stopped to wonder about it just last 
night after Anna went home. I 
tried to figure out how I—if I were 
a Southern father—would explain 
to my son, Mike, at the age of 8 or 
10 years that this beloved friend 
Anna was a member of an inferior 
race and therefore to be looked 
down upon. 

As I dream it, the interview takes 
place in a woodshed, in April, thus: 

“Michael,” I say, “your father 
wants to have a little talk with 
you.” 

Mike’s eyes light up because he 
loves being talked to. He sits on. 
the chopping block beside me, all 


ears. 
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“Well,” I say, “it’s about Anna. 
Naturally we are very fond of 
Anna, but she is—not like us, you 
know.” 

“I know,” says Mike. “All hu- 
man beings are a little different. 
Each one is an individual and 
should be treated as such because 
this is a democracy. I learned that 
in school.” 

“Well, that’s not exactly what 

“And I can see how Anna is 
different from you and Mamma.” 

“Oh you can? Now tell me—” 

“For instance, Anna doesn’t lose 
her temper the way you sometimes 
do, and she can carry a tune, which 
Mamma can’t. And she—” 

“Son! We'll leave your Mother 
out of this, if you please.” 

“What?” 

“Sir, your Mother: is a white 
woman and don’t you forget it.” 

Michael frowns blankly and 
says, “What do you mean, white 
woman ?”” 

“Why, you  little—ah—excuse 
me. It’s this way: Your Mother's 
skin is white, whereas Anna's is 
dark.’ 

“Does that make any difference?” 

“DOES IT??” 

“Well—does it, Papa?” 

“Well, it means that Anna is an 
inferior person. A very good, nice 
person, but inferior.” 

“You mean because her skin is a 
different color?” 

“Yes, Michael.” 

“But Papa—I thought it was peo- 


June 


ple’s characters and souls and brains 
that made them better or worse than 
other people. I didn’t know skin 
had anything to do with it. Papa, 
are you sure?” 

“Believe me, son.” 

There is a long pause. 

“Gee, it just doesn’t make sense,” 
says Mike. “Aunt Mabel has a very 
bad complexion. But she is your 
sister and I always thought she 
was OK.” 

“The—er—texture of skin doesn’t 
matter, Michael. Only the color.” 

“Why is that, Papa? Because a 
person’s skin is dark, does that 
automatically mean he has a bad 
character and soul and—but it can’t, 
because I know Anna is a very good 
person. You said so yourself.” 

“Try to look at it this way, 
Michael,” I say, after chewing my 
lip for a while. “You see—we have 
to get along with each other in this 
life, don’t we?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, it just makes it easier for 
the white people and the Negroes 
to get along if one is superior and 
one is inferior. See?” 

The grooves in Michael's fore- 
head deepen. 

“No, I don’t see,” he says. “It 
would be easier for me not to have 
to figure out all this stuff about in- 
ferior and superior. I can tell if 
people are bad—if they steal, and 
beat their dogs and shoot each other 
and stuff like that. That's bad. 
That's inferior. But—” 

“Let me put it this way, son. 
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How would you like it if I took 
Anna to the movies tonight? And 
sat beside her?” 

“What's playing?” 

“Now what the hell difference— 
excuse me, Son. I asked you a 
civilized question.” 

“You asked me how I would like 
for you to take Anna to the movies 
and sit beside her, and I said what's 
playing, because—" 

“Listen, you little ninny! If I sat 
beside a Negro in the movies we 
would be ostracized by polite soci- 
ety! Nobody would play with you 
any more.” 

“Why, Papa?” 

“Because that’s the way things 
are. People would say, ‘Michael's 
father is trying to break down the 
standards in this town.’ That's what 
they’d say.” 

“You mean there is a law that 
says people with dark skins are in- 
ferior to—” 

“Well, it’s practically a law.” 

“Yes, but it isn’t really a law. In 
fact, the real law, like in the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence—” 

I stand up, breathing hard. 

“I do not propose to argue with 
you, Michael. I'm telling you that 
white people are superior to Ne- 
groes and if you don’t understand 
it that’s just your hard luck, but 
you better do as I say or I'll whale 
the stuffing out of you. You under- 
stand that, don’t you?” 

Mike is shocked and hurt and his 
chin quivers. 
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“Yes, Papa. I understand that.” 

“All right. I—I’m sorry I lost 
my temper for a minute, but—” 

“That's all right, Papa. If you 
say Negroes are inferior I'll try to 
understand it. I will try. I'm a 
white boy. I am white, ain’t I, 
Papa? All white?” 

“You certainly are, Son.” 

“Yes. And that makes me supe- 
rior to all the kids and all the 
grownups too that have got dark 
skin?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘No matter what bad things I do, 
I'm superior to them, no matter 
what good things they do?” 

I mop the perspiration off my lip. 

“Racially, you—yes, that’s right, 
Michael. It—ah—of course you 
want to be as good a white person 
as you can.” 

“Is it good to look down on other 
human beings, Papa?” 

“Uh—yes.” I feel very tired. 
“Yes. It’s good to do _ that, 
Michael.” 

“You look sort of sick, Papa.” 

“It’s stuffy in here, Son. What 
say we go outside?” 

“All right.” 

We walk out into the sunlight. 

“Papa, there’s that old dog lying 
in the sun. Papa, can I hit the dog 
with the hoe?” 

“Hit the—of course not, Michael. 
What makes you want to hit the 
dog with a hoe?” 

“I don’t know, Papa. I just feel 
like hitting the dog with a hoe. I 
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never wanted to hit the dog before 
but—” 

“No. You hit the dog with a hoe 
and I’ll—No, Son. You go in the 
house. Maybe Anna can take you 
down and buy you an ice cream 
cone or something.” 

“Anna? Why I wouldn’t want 
to be seen with her, would I, 
Papa?” 

And so on. 

Of course the joker in all this is 
that a Southern father doesn’t have 
to sit down with his son on a cer- 
tain afternoon and force the kid to 
learn the illogical, unreasonable, 
un-Christian, immoral lesson of 
super-racism. 

The false lesson of racism is 
taught to little Southern boys grad- 
ually, in many ways. The Negro’s 
earnings are kept low, so he can’t 
afford to be as clean and well- 
dressed as whites. His diet ‘is not 
calculated to fill him with energy, 
so he seems lazy. He is made to 
live apart in the towns, to study 
apart in the schools, to sit apart in 
the movies and street cars. 

And so the white kids’ minds 
and hearts are twisted slowly—by 
seeing and feeling and living with 


the crooked idea that human beings 
with dark skins are ipso facto in- 
ferior to human beings with white 
skins. 

In time, all the good white fath- 
ers of the South will surely discover 
this, as many already have discov- 
ered it. And they will be sickened 
—in the same way that a race- 
indoctrination session in the wood- 
shed would sicken them. And they 
will do away with Jim Crowism, 
not because they love the Negro but 
because they love their own chil- 
dren and want them to grow up 
straight. 

And as whole generations of 
white Southern kids grow up 
straight-thinking and _straight-feel- 
ing, the South will begin to thrive. 
The whole nation will be lifted. 
And the Negroes will be free to 
find their own level, each one indi- 
vidually. The brilliant ones will 
take their place beside the brilliant 
whites, the naturally dopey ones 
will take their place beside the 
naturally dopey whites. 

This is what happens in a democ- 
racy—and it is happening in the 
South today. 


No-Hitter By Black 


THERE IS a plaque in Havan’s Tropical Stadium to 
the memory of the Cuban Negro named José Mendez, the 
immortal “Black Diamond” who pitched a no-hitter against 
the Detroit Tigers in 1910. That was the slugging Detroit 
team which boasted batsmen like Cobb and Mullins in its 
line-up. 


Liberty Magazine 


at famous girls’ college 


RESIDENT of the House of 
Representatives at Smith Col- 
lege for the coming year will 
be Jane White, daughter of 
Walter White, executive secretary 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

President of Rep, along with the 
President of Student Government 
, and Chairman of the Judicial Board, 
are the three most coveted titles 
at Smith. The girls in these posi- 
tions are responsible for many of 
the rules governing student life on 
the campus. 

Jane White was chosen for the 
office over sixty nominees by an 
electoral board of 30 campus lead- 
ers who conferred with professors 
and students on the qualifications 
{ of each candidate. 

SCAN, the college newspaper, 
heralded Jane’s election with the 
following editorial, under the head- 
ing, “For the First Time’’: 

“There has been much discussion 
recently about racial equality. There 
have been lectures sponsored by the 
college, Monthly has devoted an 
issue to Negro art, Scan has 


| Jane White breaks a precedent 


Sinith = 


Condersed from New York Post 


By Naomi Jolles 


treated the problem of racial prej- 
udice in its editorial column and 
its Post-War Forum, and the art 
gallery held an exhibition of Negro 
painting. We now find that the 
students who have cried for racial 
equality have not been uttering 
meaningless words. For the first 
time in the history of Smith Col- 
lege, one of the three leaders of 
student government is a Negro. 
Electoral Board, finding her the best 
candidate for the office, felt free to 
appoint her, confident that she 
would have the backing of the stu- 
dent body. We hope that, to col- 
leges which still do not even admit 
Negro students, this occurrence will 
serve as an outward sign of our sin- 
cere belief that the healthiest com- 
munity is one in which many races 
play an integral part.” 

The fifty-nine other residents of 
Morris House, the dormitory of 
which Jane is vice-president, ex- 
pressed their delight at the distinc- 
tion which had come to her by 
sending a corsage of orchids and 
choking her room with gifts of 
potted plants and flowers. 
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During the night they staged a 
mock fire drill as a ruse to get her 
down to the living room where they 
threw a party in her honor and pre- 
sented her with a silver pin. 

Faculty members, although thor- 
oughly pleased, released no news of 
the election. It was felt that if 
Smith were truly democratic, there 
should be no differentiation—good 
or bad—between students because 
of wealth or creed, race or national- 
ity. Ergo, no story was warranted. 
News, therefore, first leaked out 
through the Negro press. 

Jane (or Janie, as she is known 
all over the campus) is 20 years 
old, five feet six inches tall with a 
lovely lithe body and a pair of beau- 
tiful legs. 

Although faded and ragged 
denim ranch pants are the current 
sartorial rage at Smith, Janie usu- 
ally goes to class in a skirt and 
knee-high red boots. She habitually 
strides across the campus with head 
thrown back and her throat bub- 
bling with laughter. In repose, 
however, her face takes on a serious, 
dreamy quality. 

She has considerable tact and a 
manner of asking people to do 
things that makes it seem like a 
privilege. Others quickly warm to 
her interest in their problems, which 
is quick and sincere. 

She is faithful about remember- 
ing birthdays and anniversaries but 
places implicit trust in her date 


Now in her junior year, Janie 


June 


chose Smith upon her graduation 
from the Fieldston School in New 
York because of its excellent music 
and sociology departments. 

Although she is a quick bright 
student, scholastically she doesn’t 
match her cousin Gladys White, 
who was graduated from Smith in 
1940 with one of the highest Phi 
Beta Kappa records ever achieved. 

“My father always comforts me,” 
she said, “by telling people Janie 
will make her mark in other fields.” 

Janie’s cultural contributions to 
the college have been widely recog- 
nized, particularly in music and 
dancing. She is a member of Alpha- 
Phi Kappa Psi, the Phi Beta Kappa 
of the arts, and chairman of the Arts 
Guild, an organization encompass- 
ing all the art groups on the 
campus. 

She is a leader of the dance 
group, one of the most popular 
extra-curricular activities at Smith. 
For the Junior Rally Day show, she 
conceived and directed a dance pro- 
gram entitled, ““What Is America?” 
and depicting the Melting Pot. 

“I wanted to show how people 
of various nationalities do not just 
become cogs in the wheel, but bring 
their native cultures to enrich this 
country,” she explained. 

Except for dancing, which she 
adores, her only other athletic in- 
terest is fencing, which she first 
picked up at Fieldston. ‘Actually, 
it’s the only sport I’m good at,”’ she 
laughed. 

Her current hobby is writing 
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songs, both music and words. A 
number of them have proved very 
popular at student shows and the 
gitls in Morris House constantly 
cluster around her at the living- 
room piano, begging her to sing. 

One called, “All I Can Remem- 
ber,” she plans to have copyrighted 
as soon as she can get someone to 
write down the music. “I can’t 
write music,” she confessed. 

Janie has a promising mezzo- 
soprano voice which she would like 
to use professionally, but admits 
that her plans are still nebulous. 
“You never know with a voice,” she 
said, “‘and I'll have to see how it 
develops in my next year of study 
here.” 

Her academic major at Smith is 
sociology. 

“You see, Poppa being a sociol- 
ogist,” she said, “naturally I have 
always had an interest in the field.” 

She is much concerned over the 
deplorable conditions in Harlem 
and has recently completed a term 
paper on “Harlem, A Breeding 
Ground for Social Maladjustment.” 

Much of her thinking has been 
influenced by her parents. She 
praises their tolerance, though, say- 
ing, “They have always let me form 
my own thinking patterns and 
criteria. They’ve never laid down 
any dogma on what I should believe 
or shouldn’t. Even when I first 
started to go out with boys, they 
never judged the boy from their 
standards, but always tried to look 
at him through my eyes.” 
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A photograph of her father is 
prominently displayed in her room 
and she has the congratulatory tele- 
gram he sent when she was chosen 
president of Rep, stuck in the mir- 
ror. He wound it up, saying, “I am 
terribly proud of you. Soon I'll be 
known only as Jane White's father.” 

Her fourth floor room at Morris 
House is simply but tastefully deco- 
rated with chintz slip-covers, bed- 
spread and drapes. 

On the walls are reproductions 
of Franz Hals’ “The Bohemian 
Girl” and Grant Wood's “Arbor 
Day.” A composite picture made 
of snapshots of her best friends at 
Smith stands on the bookcase. 

The house mother says that not 
only is Janie one of the most con- 
siderate girls in the house, thought- 
fully abiding by all rules, but that 
her room is habitually the neatest in 
the dormitory. 

Janie belongs to the Book of the 
Month Club, but deplores the fact 
that these days she never has enough 
time to read. However, she was 
greatly affected by Thomas Mann’s 
“The Magic Mountain,” which she 
read last summer. 

“Although there is very little ac- 
tion, I have never read anything so 
thought provoking,” she said. For 
poetry and philosophy, she’d choose 
Kahlil Gibran’s “The Prophet.” 

“I swear by it,” she said. 

She confesses to some healthy 
potential extravagances: 

“Movies, theatre, clothes — par- 
ticularly tweeds, and sundaes. I 
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squelch them, though,” she sighed. 

Through her father’s associations, 
Janie has come in contact with out- 
standing personalities in many fields 
and it has given her a poise much 
beyond that of the average 20-year- 
old. 

She was much taken with Wen- 
dell Willkie, who visited the White 
home in New York on a recent 
weekend that Janie was down from 
Smith. 

Until she was seventeen, Janie 
spent the summers in New England 
or traveling with her family. The 
year she was five, they lived in 
France. 

“Somehow I guess my knowledge 
of French just hung on,” she said 
with pleasure. “A French girl at 
college said my accent was pure 


South of France. That's exactly 
where we were.” 

Two years ago she felt she was 
quite worthless if she didn’t go to 
work. So she got a summer job 
with the Unemployment Insurance 
Appeal Board in New York, 

“I don’t know quite what I'll do 
this summer, but I hope to earn 
enough money partially to support 
myself at school next year.” 

On Sunday nights last year, Janie 
hostessed at the Stage Door Can- 
teen, where for once she had a 
chance to dance as much as she 
liked. 

“You know, I was profoundly 
impressed to see the way white and 
colored fraternized at the Canteen,” 
she said earnestly. “It just shows 
you it can be done.” 


H. Whe Shahes Last 


THE BRITISH East Indian Gurkhas scorn the orthodox 
rifle or bayonet for close fighting. They prefer razor-sharp 
curved knives, which can easily decapitate an opponent in 


one swoop. 


Burma jungle. 


This story concerns a Nipponese sniper who was sud- 
denly confronted by a Gurkha scout in the depths of the 


The East Indian swung his knife, but the Nip ducked 
his head in time. “Missed,” he hissed. 
The brown-skinned sepoy said nothing, and his blade 


described another arc. 


“Ha, missed again,” crowed the sniper, derision shading 


his voice. 


“Missed, eh?”” The scout sheathed his knife. “Just shake 
your head and see what happens.” 


G. M. Peterson, Coronet 


NEGRO DIGEST POLL 


Negroes A Sunk 
At Prec Table: 


By Wallace Lee 


(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


HE controversial question 

} of the nature of the post- 

war world and who shall 

formulate it in the peace 

finds white and Negro Americans 

in direct disagreement over repre- 

sentation of colored peoples at the 
peace table. 

Reflecting the feeling of most 
whites that Negroes are essentially 
an integral part of America, the 
tabulation of the NeGRO DIGEST 
Poll for June shows a majority of 
the nation against any special recog- 
nition for thirteen million black 
Americans in making the peace. 

An overwhelming number of 
Negroes, however, believe that an 
all-white peace conference will for- 
get and neglect them much as they 
were relegated to the background 
at Versailles. They feel, much as 
did Dr. W. E. B. DuBois in his 
attempt to win Negro recognition 
at Versailles in 1918, that Ameri- 
can Negroes deserve and should 
have a seat at the peace table at 


the conclusion of World War II. 
The question submitted to both 
races and the results based on a 
sampling of a cross-section of the 
nation were: 
“Should Negroes have a seat at 
the peace table?” 


Negroes Whites 
89% 31% 
4% 57% 
Undecided .......... 7% 12% 


Negro opinion polled on the 
question showed that black Ameri- 
cans are insistent that their race 
be given representation on all mat- 
ters affecting the nation, at least in 
proportion to their numbers in the 
total population. 

Many expressed concern that 
their problems will be glossed over 
and shunted to the background 
unless they have a man of color 
to present their problems and aspi- 
rations before the peace delegates. 
Several pointed back to the Ver- 
sailles conference and vain efforts 
made by Dr. DuBois to bring the 
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Negro question before the delega- 
tions from European nations. 

Possibly the greatest number felt 
that the colonial question has in 
many ways become a crucial issue 
since the proclamation of the Atlan- 
tic Charter and since Negroes make 
up the largest proportion of co- 
lonials, they should be allowed to 
present their viewpoints to the 
assembled conference. 

The sectional vote for Negroes 
was: 

Yes No Undecided 

North ...... 91% 4% 5% 
Wet ........ 92% 4% 4% 
South ........ 85% 5% 10% 

Many of the whites questioned 
admitted having thought little 
about the question of Negroes at 
the peace table but when pressed 


for a stand usually expressed the 
feeling that no special provisions 
should be made for Negroes since 
they will be represented by the 
regular American delegation. 
Regarding the problems of racial 
discrimination, most felt that this 
was primarily a domestic issue for 
America that had no place for dis- 
cussion at the peace conference. 
Another group, mainly in the 
South, was outspoken in placing 
replies on a purely discriminatory 
basis claiming Negroes were in- 
ferior and should not be given any 
equal status in peace deliberations. 
The results sectionally showed: 
Yes No Undecided 


North ...... 35% 51% 14% 
West ........ 33% 55% 12% 
South ........ 88% 9% 


Small Falk From Big Men 


PADEREWSKI, in one of his final tours of the United 
. States, was in Boston. A bootblack approached him and 
asked, “Shine?” The great pianist looked at the boy and 
remarked, “No, my boy, but if you'll wash that dirt off your 
face, I'll give you a quarter.” 
“All right!” agreed the lad, ran to a hydrant nearby, 
washed his face thoroughly, and returned. Paderewski with 
a smile handed over a quarter. 
The boy took it, but handed it back immediately, with the 
remark, “Here, mister, you take it yourself and get a hair- 


cut.” 


Insults’ (Greystone Press) 


YES. 


ITHOUT political rights 
VW) without social equality, 

the colored “Mammy” be- 

came an institution in the 
family life of a great part of our 
nation. 

“Mammy” was more than a serv- 
ant and only less than a mother. 
She did not ask for advice—she 
gave it; she was the counselor of 
childhood and its confidante; she 
had harsh words for “‘misbehavin’,” 
but her eyes were always soft with 
the pardon of affection; she be- 
lieved in ghosts, but she was a 
refuge from their alarms. As she 
advanced in uncounted years, what 
she had loved became her own, and 
the Mistress and Master of the 
house, grown powerful and proud 
and rich, were to her still chiluren, 
needing her wisdom and needing 
the poise of her security. 

“Mammy” did not have much 
book learning, if she had any; but 
in some mysterious fashion she 


“Will Mammy 
Be Missed?” 


Condensed from The Field Afar 


knew more about humanity than 
did the people who wrote books— 
or read them. She knew our foibles, 
and she knew our strength. She did 
not know anything about politics, 
but she seemed to learn, perhaps 
from the whisperings of the wind, 
whether a ruler was good or bad. 
She set up standards for American 
life without knowing that she did 
so. She believed in goodness; she 
believed in kindness; and she was 
the pedagogue of that courtesy 
which still distinguishes the folk- 
ways of many of our people. Of 
all Americans, she was the most ac- 
cessible because she was the most 
humble. 

Our contemporaries write songs 
about her; our movies emphasize 
her naturalness, her urbanity, her 
solid wit. She is different from the 
rest of us. She is not different be-" 
cause she is colored—she is just 
different. She belongs to that group 
in the United States which alone 
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can be called “folk.” From New 
York to San Francisco, from Du- 
luth to New Orleans, people speak 
unaffectedly of the “colored folk.” 
The colloquial meaning of the word 
“folk” is “the persons of one’s own 
family; relatives.” 

It should be perfectly clear that 
our deepest concept of the Negro in 
America is that he is a member of 
a family; what distinguishes him 
in the social order is this family 
relationship. Americans do not 
speak of the Irish folk, the Scandi- 
navian folk, the Jewish folk, the 
German folk, the Greek folk, or the 
Armenian folk in the United States. 
But they do speak of the “colored 
folk” as if the colored folk were 
in a very special sense Americans 
before they were citizens—as if 
their relationship to all of us were 
more important than their rights. 

Many people today are more con- 
cerned about retaining Negro folk- 
ways than strengthening Negro 
rights as citizens. There seems to 
be a conflict between keeping the 
Negroes as folk and: advancing them 
as citizens. Part of the difficulty 
surely arises from the fact that the 
Negro has a unique place in Amer- 
ican life—the “Mammy” was more 
than a servant and only less than 
a mother. 

We hear some vague talk about 
a Negro problem. The current 
phrase is clear enough, but the 
meaning is not clear enough. The 
only problem we see, if it is a prob- 
lem, is the problem of encouraging 


the American Negro people to per- 
severe and to cultivate and to bring 
to glorious fulfillment the magnifi- 
cent gifts which Almighty God has 
entrusted to their hearts. Why! the 
colored folk must have learned to 
smile in heaven; and they must 
have learned their patience from 
Mary, our Mother, and the know- 
ingness of their humility from Jos- 
eph, the carpenter. 

Discriminated against? Maybe, 
sometimes, some places. Each one of 
us has been discriminated against, 
too. Denied their rights? Each one 
of us has been denied his rights in 
a world that is too often ruled by 
the vain, the ambitious, the stupid, 
and the selfish. Discriminated 
against and denied their rights as a 
class because they are colored? Not 
by the majority of their fellow 
Americans. They have been out- 
maneuvered in certain political and 
social situations, not because they 
are colored, but because the groups 
in control of those situations want 
to keep power for themselves. 

Emancipation left our Negro folk 
homeless, but it could never di- 
vorce them from the lifestream of 
American culture. They are beyond 
the legislation of class distinction. 
America needs to see with their 
eyes the religious reality of everyday 
circumstances; it needs the power 
of their humility, their graciousness, 
and their deep feeling for humanity 
which recognizes brothers in the 
white, the brown, the red, and the 
black. 
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ROUND TABLE 


By Edward F. Murphy 


Condensed from Colored Harvest 


irritates the Negro today, it 

is the “Mammy” legend. Oh, 

Mammy really existed and 
can still be found, here and there, 
with all her picturesqueness ; but, as 
the acme of Aframerican evolution, 
she is both a fiction and a fizzle. 

This is not her fault. Indeed, 
according to the record, more or 
less imaginary, she never had a 
fault. She was a saint in ebony. But 
even saints think; and it would be 
interesting to know what Mammy 
thought about having to neglect her 
own little ones while she lavished 
“love” on golden-haired Eva or 
sturdy young Rhett, and just how 
much she sighed over the coarse 
food that had to go into her own 
brood’s tummies while she fried 
chicken to a celestial crisp for the 
darlings of the privileged. 

All the lyrics in the world could 
not compensate her for the loss of 
queenship in her own family, to 
which she had a perfect rivht, as 
she patiently toiled for others, who 
had no right whatever to take her 
so long and often from where her 
duty lay. It is not an orchid but 
a wilted sunflower that is presented 
her, when she is celebrated as “more 
than a servant and only less than a 
mother” in the white ménage. 

As a missionary among the col- 
ored, I can tell of a so-called Mam- 


g THERE is one thing that 


my having to leave her own baby 
for endless hours, with only a lump 
of sugar tied in a handkerchief knot 
to satisfy the minim’s needs. 

There was another, too, who, 
after raising several white children, 
had to live her last days in loneli- 
ness, and die without a single visit 
from the prosperous gentry who 
owed her a wealth of concern. 

A third filled the great house of 
a plantation with the kindliness of 
her personality and worked till she 
withered, and yet received hardly 
any more wages than the clothes on 
her back and the food in her 
stomach. “Old Sarah is really one 
of us,” I heard a member of that 
particular family burble; a pretty 
young thing whose fussy clothes 
were Sarah’s cross. ‘She thinks 
more of us—almost—than we do 
ourselves. Money could never re- 
pay her services.” No? Perhaps 
not; but it would have been simple 
decency to liquidate at least a part 
of the debt with cash, instead of 
tenderly repudiating the whole with 
a frank admission of its size. 

“T cherish that one,” insisted a 
sleek Southerner to me with vibrant 
sincerity, thumb pointing over his 
shoulder to an ample form wad- 
dling out the dining-room door. 
“She’s a black diamond. Been in 
our family for years. And can she 
cook! Some day they'll need a 
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waffle-maker in heaven, and we'll 
lose her. Why, when she was sick, 
my wife sat up all night with her— 
once.” 

To be sure, there have always 
been those who, quite different from 
the examples cited, truly appreciate 
and compensate their colored serv- 
ants in the South and North; but by 
no stretch of charity may they be 
imagined as a great majority. 

In the 25 years of my ministry, 
I have seldom heard Mammy laud- 
ed as a person; but often—how 
often—is she fondly esteemed as a 
purveyor of creature comforts to 
folk who love only themselves and, 
naturally, approve of anyone who 
caters to them. 

While they exalt Mammy verbal- 
ly, they are actually fixating her and 
her people in the menial class and 
implicitly admonishing them not to 
attempt to get out of it. They will 
sing about the softness of the black 
bosom to their head in childhood, 
but waste little time on a realiza- 
tion of how hard is the lot of those 
whose humanity is the same as their 
own but whose skin happens to be 
shadier. 

“Dear old horse,”’ exhaled a Ten- 
nessee dame affectionately, in refer- 
ence to her coffee-tinted domestic. 
“There isn’t a thing she wouldn’t 
do for me. And the best of it is 
that, no matter what or how much 
she does, she never seems to get the 
‘misery’ in her back.” Not in her 
back, milady, but how about her 
heart ? 


Today Mammy is becoming a 
fairly extinct phenomenon in South. 
ern life. The meek factotum of yes. 
teryear has gone ahead with the 
times; and, in the old sense, Mam. 
my doesn’t live here any more. She 
is standing by her own people rath. 
er than by others, and is looking 
ahead with and for them, and is 
nursing dusky progress as much as 
she hitherto mothered white pride. 

She is sorry that Dixie is not 
pleased with her new-found atti- 
tude. But when a black matron has 
boys in the same uniform as white 
lads, fighting the same fight for the 
four freedoms, and bravely running 
a good chance of dying for America 
without ever having experienced the 
fullness of living in it, she just can- 
not help feeling that the day has 
come to lift her head and shake her 
gold earrings—if any—at illusions. 

Mammy has not made herself 
scarce. Scarcity has unmade Mam. 
my. The times are a kind of key 
to her release; if not from the white 
kitchen and nursery, at least to a 
status of finer, hence more Ameri- 
can, acknowledgment in them. She 
has ceased being merely a chicken 
frier or a crooner without a future 
and has discovered herself as a crea- 
ture with rights and duties. 

What does it matter if tradition- 
alists like her the less, so long as 
she is able to take pride in herself 
the more? She knows that she is 
not losing anything by finding her- 
self, and suspects that white folk 
themselves will presently come to 
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see that a more satisfied servant is 
not necessarily a less valuable one. 
And meanwhile neither she nor any 
of her children, whom she has 
somehow managed to get educated, 
is at all beguiled by prettily pious 
or piously pretty observations to the 
effect that Negroes must have got- 
ten their smile from heaven, or 
learned their patience from Mary 
and their humility from Joseph. 
Canny in many ways, she knows 
that such appraisers, however be- 
nignly and innocently, are lending 
themselves to a program of keeping 
her and hers “in their place,” and 
that the ‘‘place”” which most whites 
have in mind for the Negro is not 


by their side but under their feet. 

Mammy, in an open doorway, is 
sniffing fresh air. That is why she 
is no longer merely Mammy. As a 
cook or a nurse, she is as capable as 
or better than, her white competitors 
in the same occupations; and she 
knows it. 

She is asking for less parlay and 
more pay. Her employers may have 
her hands for a reasonable day's 
work at a decent wage; but she is 
determined to give her own family 
more of her time and heart. 

Not Mammy, but Mother is her 
new station. And her little ones, 
with glistening eyes, are shouting, 
“Welcome home.” 


Bojangles Taps On 


TO KEEP the Hot Mikado alive after business 


slipped in the spring of '40, its star, Bill “Bojangles” Rob- 
inson, and the company press agent planned a gag for press 
and newsreel coverage. 

“Bojangles” was approaching his 61st birthday. As a 
stunt he agreed to dance in the street from the Broadhurst 
Theatre on 44th Street, where he appeared a dozen times 
daily in the Hot Mikado, to the Cotton Club on Broadway, 
seven or eight blocks away, where he tapped nightly. 

Just before Robinson’s birthday, his agent had a change 
of heart. Reflecting on the age of the tap king and his 
strenuous program, he called to say that the stunt was off, 
but before he could say so, Bojangles said: “You know, 
I been thinkin’ about that birthday dance. Since I’m goin’ 
to be 61, why don’t I dance up to the Cotton Club and then 
dance on up to 61st Street!” 

Coronet 
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Condensed from Metronome 


Armstrong or Cab Calloway play leading rooms in 

leading hotels? Why don’t these bandsmen headline 

radio commercials? Why don’t they appear more 
frequently in the country’s top theatres? The answer to these 
whys is obvious, we think. 

Bigotry is the answer. Prejudice. Anti-Negro feeling. Ugly 
words but true ones. Nasty allegations but unanswerable ones. 
The bigotry, the prejudice, the anti-Negro feeling in this country 
is still enormous, in spite of amendments to the Constitution, in 
spite of blood shed in the cause of freedom and tolerance, in 
spite of all the sanctimonious repetition of the words “without 
regard to race or creed or color.” 

There may be bigotry and prejudice and anti-Negro feeling in 
this land—but the music business cannot justify the existence of 
the evil in its own ranks because of its widespread existence out- 
side the business. Musicians are artists and artists are traditionally 
above bigotry and prejudice. Artists go where bigots fear to tread. 
Artists break conventions. Musicians go where bigots fear to 
tread. Musicians break conventions. 

The rank and file of white musicians have long ago thrown 
aside prejudice and taken up their horns and sticks and music and 
sat down to play side by side with their colored brothers. Now 
it’s time for the businessmen of music to follow their example. 
Hire Duke and Count and Louis and Cab and the other great 
colored bands to play the great hotels and the great theatres. 
Hire them for radio commercials. Break up jimcrowism in the 
union. Merge all colored locals with the white locals into decent, 
American representative bodies. 


W/ HY DON’T Duke Ellington or Count Basie or Louis 
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EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 


{ Racial mixture in US. ‘colony’ 
a test tube in ethnic laboratory 


Coulee P. uerto Rico 


Condensed from the book, “Brothers Under The Skin” 


By Carey McWilliams 


a hopelessly “mixed” popu- 
lation. 

At the time of the discov- 
ery of the islands by Columbus, it 
is estimated that there were about 
50,000 native Indian inhabitants. 
The rapidity of their subsequent 
decrease was almost unbelievable. 
Today there are no Indians left, 
but many of their cultural traits 
persist. 

Negro slaves from the West 
Indies were imported as early as 
1513, and in later years came in 
large numbers. Since the color 
line was never drawn in Puerto 
Rico, Indians, Negroes, and Spanish 
(and also some Portuguese) freely 
intermarried. 

As a result of this commingling 
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CAREY McWILLIAMS is a well- 
known West Coast liberal who until 
January of this year was commissioner 
of immigration for California. He is 


the author of two  widely-circulated 
books, “Il] Fares The Land” and ‘‘Fac- 
tories In The Field,” which are consid- 
ered non-fiction mates of “The Grapes 
Of Wrath.” McWilliams has also been 
a profuse contributor to national liberal 
weeklies. 


of blood there lives in Puerto Rico 
today a large section of the popula- 
tion which is not Spanish, Indian 
nor Negro, but so complete a fusion 
of all three that it is possible to 
say in what proportions these vari- 
ous elements are represented. 

In the Deep South, by rule of 
law, a drop of Negro blood is sufh- 
cient to mark a person as “colored” ; 
but in Puerto Rico the contrary rule 
prevails—namely, that a drop of 
“white” blood is sufficient to make 
a person ‘‘white.” 

Consequently the census enumer- 
ation of “whites” and ‘‘non-whites” 
is notoriously inexact; the tabula- 
tion has, in fact, been characterized 
as no more than a “statistical 
guess.” In the 1940 census, 23.5 
per cent of the population was re- 
turned as non-white; but the per- 
centage should unquestionably have 
been higher. Trumbull White, in 
1938, estimated that at least 35 
per cent of the population were of 
mixed white and colored blood. 
The percentage of non-whites has, 
however, steadily declined, from an 
estimated 87 per cent in 1531 to 
27 per cent in 1930. 
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The fact is that it is almost im- 
possible to determine whether a 
person is white or slightly colored 
in the islands today. The popula- 
tion is extremely intermixed and 
there are not only two colors, but 
an infinity of shades. All that one 
needs to do in order to appreciate 
the degree of intermixture is to re- 
call that for four hundred years 
Negroes, Indians, and Spaniards 
lived on the island in almost com- 
plete isolation with no barriers, 
legal or otherwise, against inter- 
mixture, 

Furthermore, a study of the 
changes taking place in the inter- 
censal period indicates that inter- 
mixture is going on at a rapid rate 
and that within a comparatively 
short time the people of pure Negro 
blood will be practically non- 
existent. 


Because of the high percentage 
of racial intermixture, it has been 
impossible to draw the color line 
in Puerto Rico, except among the 
upper classes, where the line is 
sharply drawn. 


There has never been, for exam- 
ple, a miscegenation statute in the 
island. Throughout Puerto Rico, 
in contrast with the Deep South, 
the various racial groups stand in 
exact equality before the law. 


There is no segregation either by 
tule or by practice. No cognizance 
is taken of racial differences in 
shops, schools, theaters, hotels, or 
public carriers; nor is the line 
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drawn in the professions or in pub- 
lic service. 

“Intelligent, educated, and force- 
ful colored men and women,” to 
quote from the Brookings Institute 
Survey of 1930, “are found in all 
walks of life, where they associate 
without apparent discrimination 
with whites. Negroes are numer- 
ous in the teaching profession, and 
colored pupils attend, on terms of 
equality, public schools and higher 
educational institutions.” 

Aside from the fact that most of 
the “blacks” live in the coastal 
areas (having driven the ‘poor 
whites” or jibaros into the hills 
during the period of slavery, much 
as Negro slave labor drove the 
“poor whites” of this country into 
the southern Appalachians), there 
seems to be no geographical, or oc- 
cupational, segregation. 

The significance of the race 
mores of Puerto Rico, in terms of 
American policy, was carefully 
noted some years ago by Luis 
Munoz Marin. 

“Perhaps the island should be 
of interest to the American peo- 
ple,” wrote Marin, “chiefly as a 
laboratory experiment in racial 
ethics, as there you will find the 
nearest approach to social equality 
of this sort within the supposedly 
permanent territory of the United 
States. From the middle class 
down, the union of white women to 
brown or black men is not unusual 
enough to astonish or enrage any- 
body, and the union of black or 
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brown women to white men is of 
course more frequent. 

“Discreet instances of both varie- 
ties of intermarriage may be found 
in the higher social pinnacles . . . 
lynching and the humiliation of 
Negroes by statute are unthinkable. 
There are no segregated districts 
.. . Jim Crow cars would seem 
as freakish as a man with two 
thumbs on one hand and eight fin- 
gers on the other. . . . A good 
proportion of the school teachers 
are of Negro and mixed extraction 
and they give their services to black, 
brown, and white indiscriminately. 

“White, Negro, and mulatto law- 
yets, physicians, journalists, poets, 
politicians, philosophers, lead a 
common professional and spiritual 
life. One of the ablest and most 
respected leaders of the Republi- 
can party was Dr. Barbosa, a Negro 
physician. A newspaper in Ponce 
employed Carrion Maduro, a well- 
known Negro writer, as editor, with 
a white staff under him. Our most 
expressive composer was Campos, 
a light mulatto. Men of both 
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races get along quite well with one 
another in all social strata.” 

This wholly admirable social 
democracy has, in fact, persisted to 
this day, despite an increasing 
American economic penetration. 
Where the color line has been 
drawn, we have drawn it. 

“The American authorities,” 
adds Marin, ‘‘in so far as they may 
act without fear of raising a hulla- 
baloo, introduce segregation, as in 
the National Guard.” 

This interesting ethnic laboratory 
has, in fact, much to teach us on 
the score of race relations; nor is 
this experience irrelevant to condi- 
tions in the United States. There 
was, for example, an age old pat- 
tern of slave relations in Puerto 
Rico; slavery, as such, was not 
abolished until 1872, a decade 
after the issuance of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. Despite a back- 
ground of slave relations, however, 
Puerto Rico has always been able 
to maintain admirable relationships 
between the white and Negroid 
races. 


St 


Housing: U. A, 


A HOUSING DEVELOPMENT for war workers is 
being built by the National Housing Administration at 
Farrell, Pennsylvania. It was originally planned to put the 
development on an attractive site in a good neighborhood, 
but when it was learned that Negroes as well as whites 
would live in it the plans were changed. The new dwellings 
will be surrounded by slums. 
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Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By Harry McAlpin 


ARY McLeod Bethune is one of the most te- 
markable women in America. To some people 
she epitomizes the educator. To others she is 
the stalwart leader of an oppressed people. To 

still others she is a diplomat. And some think of her in 
terms of an inspiration to youth. 


In 1904 she founded the institution which has become 
Bethune-Cookman college in Daytona Beach, Fla. Its doors 
have been kept open from that very first day only through 
her faith and sacrifices. 


When it was her major activity, she drew only a pittance 
of a salary as its president, and frequently put all or part 
of it back into the institution. Since she was called by the 
President of the United States to direct the Negro affairs 
of the National Youth Administration, there have been 
innumerable occasions when she has paid the teachers and 
other expenses of Bethune-Cookman college from her own 
government check. 


On the first of January, the current oprating deficit of 
the school was over $15,000. A week ago, it was less 
than $2,500. 


This near-approach to her goal has been due, largely, 
to the public support given, the gracious cooperation of 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who has sponsored and appeared at public 
meetings in Washington and Chicago, and meetings of 
select groups at her home in New York and at the White 
House. 


During the past several months, Mrs. Bethune has been 
desperately ill off and on—but she will not stay down. 
“I have a job to do,” she says, “and God will see me 
through it. He won't let me fail.” 
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for Negroes in deepest Dixie 


{ Famous author claims all is not dark 


South's Other Side 


Condensed from American Mercury 


By Zora Neale Hurston 


N OUTSIDER driving 
Al through a street of well- 

off Negro homes, seeing 

the great number of high- 
priced cars, will wonder why he 
has never heard of this side of 
Negro life in the South. 

He has heard about the shacks 
and the sharecroppers. He has had 
them before him in literature and 
editorials and crusading journals. 

But the other side isn’t talked 
about by the champions of white 
supremacy, because it makes their 
stand, and their stated reasons for 
keeping the Negro down, look a 
bit foolish. 

The Negro crusaders and their 
white adherents can’t talk about it 
because it is obviously bad strategy. 


ZORA NEALE HURSTON lives and 
writes in her native all-Negro town of 
Eatonville, Fla. She is graduate of Bar- 
nard College in New York and won a 
reputation in anthropology as a folk- 
lorist. Later she headed the drama de- 


partment at the North Carolina College 
for Negroes. Her first book was ‘‘Jo- 
nah’s Gourd Vine” in 1934 and her 
most recent was an autobiography, ‘Dust 
Tracks On A Road.” 


The worst aspects must be kept be- 
fore the public to force action. 

It has been so generally accepted 
that all Negroes in the South 
are living under horrible conditions 
that many friends of the Negro up 
North actually take offense if you 
don’t tell them a tale of horror and 
suffering. They stroll up to you, 
cocktail glass in hand, and say, “I 
am a friend of the Negro, you 
know, and feel awful about the ter- 
rible conditions down there.” 

That's your cue to launch into 
atrocities amidst murmurs of sym- 
pathy. If, on the other hand, just 
to find out if they really have done 
some research down there, you ask, 
“What conditions do you refer to?” 
you get an injured, and sometimes 
a malicious, look. Why ask foolish 
questions? Why drag in the many 
Negroes of opulence and educa- 
tion? Yet these comfortable, con- 
tented Negroes are as real as the 
sharecroppers. 

There is, in normal times, a regu- 
lar stream of high-powered cars 
driven by Negroes headed North 
each summer for a few weeks’ vaca- 
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tion. These people go, have their 
fling, and hurry back home. Doc- 
tors, teachers, lawyers, businessmen, 
they are living and working in the 
South because that is where they 
want to be. 

And why not? Economically, they 
are at ease and more. The profes- 
sional men do not suffer from the 
competition of their white col- 
leagues to anything like they do up 
North. Personal vanity, too, is 
served. The South makes a sharp 
distinction between the upper-class 
and lower-class Negro. Businessmen 
cater to him. His word is good 
downtown. 

There is some Mr. Big in the 
background who is interested in him 
and will back his fall. All the 
plums that a Negro can get are 
dropped in his mouth. He wants 
no part of the cold, impersonal 
North. He notes that there is seg- 
regation and discriminations up 
there, too, with none of the human 
touches of the South. 

Big men like Bilbo, Heflin and 
Tillman bellow threats which they 
know they couldn’t carry out even 
in their own districts. The orators 
at both extremes may glint and 
glitter in generalities, but the South 
lives and thinks in individuals. The 
North has no interest in the particu- 
lar Negro, but talks of justice for 
the whole. 

The South has no interest, and 
pretends none, in the mass of Ne- 
groes but is very much concerned 
about the individual. So that brings 
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us to the pet Negro, because to 
me at least it symbolizes the web of 
feelings and mutual dependencies 
spun by generations and genera- 
tions of living together and natural 
adjustment. It isn’t half as pretty 
as the ideal adjustment of theoriz- 
ers, but it’s a lot more real and dur- 
able, and a lot of black folk, I'm 
afraid, find it mighty cozy. 

The pet Negro is someone whom 
a particular white person or per- 
sons wants to have and to do all 
the things forbidden to other Ne- 
groes. 

These Negroes who are petted by 
white friends think just as much 
of their friends across the line. 
There is a personal attachment that 
will ride over practically anything 
that is liable to happen to either. 
They have their fingers crossed, too, 
when they say they don’t like white 
people. ‘White people’ does not 
mean their particular friends. Any- 
one, or any group, counting on a 
solid black South, or a solid white 
South in opposition to each other 
will run into a hornet’s nest if he 
discounts personal relations. Both 
sides admit the general principle of 
opposition, but when it comes to 
putting it into practice, behold 
what happens. There is a quibbling, 
a stalling, a backing and filling that 
nullifies all the purple oratory. 

So well is this underground hook- 
up established, that it is not pos- 
sible to keep a secret from either 
side. Nearly everybody spills the 
beans to his favorite on the other 
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side of the color line — in strictest 
confidence, of course. That’s how 
the “petting system” works in the 
South. 

There are dangers in the system. 
Too much depends on the integrity 
of the Negro so trusted. It cannot 
be denied that this trust has been 
abused at times. What was meant 
for the whole community has been 
turned to personal profit by the 
pet. Negroes have long groaned 
because of this frequent diversion 
of general favors into the channels 
of private benefits. 

Why do we not go to Mr. Big 
and expose the Negro in question? 
Sometimes it is because we do not 
like to let white people know that 
we have folks of that ilk. Some- 
times we make a bad face and con- 
sole ourselves, “At least one Negro 
has gotten himself a sinecure not 
usually dealt out to us.” We curse 
him fora yellow-bellied sea-buzzard, 
a ground-mole and a woods-pussy, 
call him a white-folkses nigger, an 
Uncle Tom, and a handkerchief- 
head and let it go at that. 

In all fairness, it must be said 
that these terms are often flung 
around out of jealousy: somebody 
else would like the very cinch that 
the accused has grabbed himself. 

But when everything is discount- 
ed, it still remains true that white 
people North and South have pro- 
moted Negroes — usually in the ca- 
pacity of “representing the Negro” 
—with little thought of the ability 
or training of the person promoted 
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but in line with the “pet system.” 

In the South it can be pointed to 
scornfully as a residue of feudal- 
ism; in the North no one says what 
it is. And that, too, is part of the 
illogical, indefensible but somehow 
useful ‘‘pet system.” 

The most powerful reason why 
Negroes do not do more about 
false “representation” by pets is 
that they know from experience that 
the thing is too deep-rooted to be 
budged. The appointer has his rea- 
sons, personal or political. He can 
always point to the beneficiary and 
say, “Look, Negroes, you have been 
taken care of. Didn't I give a mem- 
ber of your group a big job?” 

White officials assume that the 
Negro element is satisfied and they 
do not know what to make of it 
when later they find that so large a 
body of Negroes charge indifference 
and double-dealing. The white 
friend of the Negroes mumbles 
about ingratitude and decides that 
you simply can’t understand Ne- 
groes . . . just like children. 

A case in point is Dr. James E. 
Sheppard, President of the North 
Carolina State College for Negroes. 
He has a degree in pharmacy, and 
no other. For years he ran a one- 
horse religious school of his own 
at Durham, North Carolina. But he 
has always been in politics and has 
some good friends in power at Ra- 
leigh. So the funds for the State 
College for Negroes were turned 
over to him, and his little church 
school became the Negro college so 
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far as that State is concerned. A 
fine set of new buildings has been 
erected. 

With a host of Negro men highly 
trained as educators within the 
State, not to mention others who 
could be brought in, a pharmacist 
heads up higher education for Ne- 
groes in North Carolina. 

In every community there is some 
Negro strong man or woman whose 
word is going to go. In Jackson- 
ville, Florida, for instance, there is 
Eartha White. You better see 
Eartha if you want anything from 
the white powers-that-be. She hap- 
pens to be tremendously interested 
in helping the unfortunates of her 
city and she does get many things 
for them from the whites. 

I have white friends with whom I 
would, and do, stand when they 
have need of me, race counting for 
nothing at all. Just friendship. All 
the well-known Negroes could hon- 
estly make the same statement. I 
mean that they all have strong at- 
tachments across the line whether 
they intended them in the begin- 
ning or not. Carl Van Vechten and 
Henry Allen Moe could ask little 
of me that would be refused. 


Walter White, the best known 
race champion of our time, is hand 
and glove with Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Black, a native of Alabama and 
an ex-Klansman. James Weldon 
Johnson, the crusader for Negro 
rights, was bogged to his neck in 
white friends whom he loved and 
who loved him. Dr. William E. 
Burkhardt DuBois, the bitterest op- 
ponent of the white race that Amer- 
ica has ever known, loved Joel 
Spingarn and was certainly loved in 
turn by him. The thing doesn’t 
make sense. It just makes beauty. 

The Negro who loves a white 
friend is shy in admitting it be- 
cause he dreads the epithet “white 
folks’ nigger!" The white man is 
wary of showing too much warmth 
for his black friends for fear of 
being called “‘nigger-lover.” 

In a way, it is a great and heart- 
ening tribute to human nature. It 
will be bound by nothing. The 
South frankly acknowledged this 
long ago in its laws against mar- 
riage between blacks and whites. If 
the Southern law-makers were so 
sure that racial antipathy would take 
care of racial purity, there would 
have been no need for the laws. 


MARIAN ANDERSON sang at a camp for Negro 
soldiers near Seattle recently. The men stood in formation 
while she sang a group of songs, ending with “Sometimes 


I Feel Like a Motherless Child.” 


As the last notes faded 


away, at about 5 o'clock in the afternoon, the bugler 
sounded retreat and the flag was lowered. 


New York Times 


SUCCESS STORY 


{ Harry T. Burleigh sang notes 


of ‘New World Symphony’ for Dvorak 


Of Se Spiritual 


Condensed from Christian Herald 


By E. Sinclair Hertell 


Stuyvesant Square, whose 

four-acre park was one of the 

city’s most fashionable spots 
a century ago, stands the brown- 
stone edifice of St. George’s Episco- 
pal Church. Though its parishion- 
ers include many wealthy and prom- 
inent New Yorkers—it used to be 
called ““Morgan’s church” when the 
late great financier was its senior 
warden—the baritone soloist in its 
large choir has been, for almost half 
a century a Negro: Harry Thacker 
Burleigh. 

Burleigh, soon to celebrate his 
golden jubilee with St. George's 
choir, is one of New York’s tradi- 
tions. There are hundreds of peo- 
ple who simply could not imagine 
a Palm Sunday without going to 
St. George’s either in the morning 
or in the afternoon to hear him 
sing ‘The Palms.” There are other 
hundreds who look forward each 
May to the annual service of Negro 


seyret over New York’s 


spirituals which has been given at 
this church for the past 19 years. 

When one thinks of spirituals he 
immediately thinks of Harry T. 
Burleigh. This, of course, is per- 
fectly natural, for he is the man 
who first arranged the Negro spir- 
ituals so the white man could sing 
them! The list of them runs well 
over 50. Three of them —“Deep 
River,” “Nobody Knows the Trou- 
ble I’ve Seen,” and “Go Down 
Moses”’— are known and loved all 
over the world wherever spirituals 
are sung. Incidentally, “Deep Riv- 
er’ was one of Burleigh’s first ar- 
rangements. It is still his favorite. 

Burleigh was born in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, 76 years ago. His grand- 
father, Hamilton Waters, was a 
Maryland slave. Blindness made 
Waters not only useless to his mas- 
ter, but an expense as well. So he 
was set free. Canada seemed to the 
freed man to offer a safe haven, and 
he and his wife set out for that 
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country. They got as far as Michi- 
gan when they had to stop, for the 
wife gave birth to a child. Canada 
seemed too far to go, so they re- 
traced their steps until they came 
to Erie, a picturesque town on the 
shores of the lake of the same name. 
The blind father found work press- 
ing men’s clothing, and also acting 
as the town crier. 

The daughter, who had been born 
in Michigan, married, and there 
were five children, one of which was 
Harry T. Burleigh. 

Burleigh can’t remember when he 
didn’t want to be a singer. As far 
back as he can recall, he loved to 
listen to music, and he had a de- 
sire to make it with his own voice. 
Soon he became a member of 
St. Paul’s Church choir, which not 
only gave him plenty of practice, 
but also afforded him a good train- 
ing in church music. 

The real musical opportunity 
however, came when Burleigh was 
26. At that time he obtained a 
coveted scholarship in the National 
Conservatory of Music in New York. 

Then began four years of study, 
voice training and great pleasure. 
The director of the institution at the 
time was the famous Bohemian 
composer Anton Dvorak. One 
day he happened to hear Burleigh 
singing a Negro spiritual. That 
was a new kind of music to the 
great European master. He called 
the singer in, asked him what he 
was singing, and when he found 
out, he asked to hear more of them. 


June 


The result was that Burleigh sang 
these spirituals literally by the hour, 
while Dvorak listened with intense 
interest and keen enjoyment. One 
of them made a deep impression on 
him, and he incorporated a part of 
it, note for note, into his celebrated 
“New World Symphony.” 

“All sorts of stories have been 
circulated about my connection with 
this symphony,” Mr. Burleigh says. 
“Some of them even claim that I 
helped Dvorak write it.” This al- 
ways amuses Mr. Burleigh, who 
considers it the height of absurdity. 
“All I did was to sing spirituals to 
Dvorak, and it just happened that 
he liked one of them so much that 
he worked it into his masterpiece.” 

A milestone in the young bari- 
tone’s life came when he was 
chosen from 60 candidates as bari- 
tone soloist at St. George’s Church. 
He recalls how he had to sing for 
a committee, for the rector, and 
also for Pierpont Morgan, the finan- 
cier, who was the parish’s senior 
warden. “That's the voice we 
want,” Morgan said, and_ that 
clinched the matter. 

Ever afterwards the financier was 
a great admirer of Burleigh and his 
singing. He always invited him to 
the Morgan home on Christmas Eve 
to sing at the Morgan Christmas 
tree, and once when Burleigh was 
making a European concert tour, it 
was Morgan who arranged for the 
singer to give a special concert for 
King Edward VII. 

Besides his concert work, his 
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singing at St. George’s and 25 years 
as baritone soloist at New York's 
Temple Emanuel, Burleigh has won 
some fame also as a composer of 
songs and festival anthems. He 
has written more than 200 of these. 
Many of them are perennial favor- 
ites in churches. 

One of his secular compositions 
became famous, indeed. This is 
“Little Mother of Mine,” which 
John McCormack introduced and 
which became an international fa- 
vorite. 

Though many people think that 
Mr. Burleigh ranks fairly high as 
a composer, he is apt to belittle his 
ability along this line by referring 
to his compositions as “just a few 
songs.” But he is really proud of 
his voice which more than any other 
has recreated so many of the old 
Negro spirituals and set them in 
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a permanent niche of American 
music. 

He never seems to weary of re- 
lating how these songs sprang spon- 
taneously from an untutored people 
in bondage, a people who, despite 
the tragedy of their lives, never lost 
their faith and good cheer and put 
them into these jubilee songs or 
spirituals. ‘“These people had a 
great gift of melody and voice,” he 
says, “‘and perhaps even more im- 
portant, they also had a great gift 
of memory. Once a song was com- 
posed and sung among a group it 
was never forgotten but handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion. These are the real folk songs 
of America. Yes, I know the In- 
dians have folk songs, too, but the 
Indians have remained among them- 
selves. They have never become a 
part of the living stream that is 
America, the Negro has.” 


Kitchen P. 


FOUR NEGRO SOLDIERS at an army air forces’ 
basic training center discovered—the hard way—that you 
shouldn't hazard a guess as to the meaning of army jargon. 

The four, performing K. P. duty, were assigned to peel 
400 pounds of potatoes. After waiting some time, the 
mess sergeant returned to see what was holding them up. 

To his surprise, he found they had peeled approximately 
600 pounds. When he asked them why they had prepared 


so many, they said: 


“We wanted to quit, but every time we were about to 
stop, someone would yell, ‘Hey, K. P.’ We thought K. P. 


mean ‘keep peelin’. 


Bruce Thornton, Salt Lake City Tribune 
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If the 90 per cent white popula- 
tion of this nation cannot learn to 
live harmoniously with the 10 per 
cent colored minority, if we can- 
not make the theoretical civil rights 
and liberties of the Negro a fact, 
and if we cannot make it possible 
for the Negro to have equal eco- 
nomic opportunity, then we will lose 
the war we are fighting against the 
forces of evil abroad, even though 
we lick Hitler and Hirohito. What 
is more, we will lose our chance to 
become the greatest nation in the 
world’s history. 


Herbert N. Shenkin, 
Washington Post 


If you are a white man living in 
Africa you think in terms of the 
“problem of the blacks” ; but if you 
are a black man you are beginning 
to think in terms of the “problem 
of the whites.” Whoever you are 
you aren’t comfortable. 

C. Hartley Grattan, 
Harper's Magazine 

If black men are good enough to 
fight in the deserts of North Africa, 
and the jungles of Guadalcanal for 
the four freedoms, it is time we 
begin the four freedoms right here 
at home. 


President William C. Imes 
of Knoxville College 


We do not want to be freed from 
the South, but to be freed in the 
South. 


President Mordecai Johnson 
44 of Howard University 


The threat to American democ- 
racy comes not from Nazis, Fascists 
and Communists abroad, but it 
comes from our white citizenry who 
are complacent while America du- 
plicates the caste system which has 
cursed England and India. 

Rev. Marshall Wingfield 
in “The Pulpit’ 


Skin-color and hair structure, 
don’t matter in terms of potential 
creativeness, intelligence, or politi- 
cal responsibility. 

Margaret Mead, 
nated anthropologist 


This war calls for men — not 
white men — not black men — but 
fighting men! 

Rev. A. Clayton Powell, Js. 


The white race has been guilty 
of insufferable snobbery in its deal- 
ings with colored races. It was a 
major aim of the church to bind 
in one fellowship folk of various 
races. The church cannot scrap that 


purpose. 
Rev. Henry S. Coffin 
of Union Theological Seminary 


Colored people must stop being 
a minority and become a majority 
by joining trade unions and fight- 
ing with liberals willing to help 
them. 
Harry Bridges, 
noted C1O leader 


{ Black migration to Northern war jobs 
may upset presidential ballot 


Who 9n 19447 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


By Paul R. Leach 


Washington correspondent, Chicago Daily News 


IGRATION of Southern 
to Northern war 

jobs, and a growing racial 

determination to vote fer 
candidates rather than party labels, 
are going to have an important 
bearing upon the 1944 presidential 
election. 

Walter White, secretary of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, be- 
lieves those factors might affect the 
results in as many as 17 states that 
have a total of 281 electoral votes. 
A majority of the electoral college 
is 266. 

That estimate of White’s is high, 
according to Republican and Demo- 
cratic party analysts, but, they say, 
it is not too much out of line to 
expect an independent Negro vote 
to carry considerable weight in 
eight or 10 states, notably Illi- 
nois, New York, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Missouri, Maryland, 
New Jersey and Michigan, if not 
Kentucky and California. 

Out of a total possible Negro 
vote of more than 7,000,000, the 
actual vote next year will be up- 


ward of 4,000,000, according to 
White's estimate. 

“First choice of the Negroes,” 
White says, “will be President 
Roosevelt, with Republican Wen- 
dell L. Willkie second. If the choice 
should be between the President 
and Willkie in November the Re- 
publican would get a lot of Negro 
votes. But should either party 
nominate a decidedly conservative 
candidate, Negroes would go with 
a liberal opponent.” 

For many years Negroes in states 
which gave them equal suffrage 
rights voted almost solidly Repub- 
lican. Party machines, such as that 
led by William Hale Thompson in 
Chicago, could count upon them 
without fail. 

Then came the 1932 New Deal 
election and to the surprise of old- 
line Republicans who had gained 
the habit of counting in the Negro 
votes without bothering much 
whether Negroes had good reason 
to support them or not, the Negro 
vote in the North and border states 
went Democratic. It has remained 
that way since, for Roosevelt's elec- 
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tions but, because of antics by some 
Southern politicians, it has more re- 
cently been showing decided tend- 
encies of becoming independent. 
Far-seeing Negro leaders for 
years have tried to achieve a bal- 
ance among their people so that 
they could become a political factor 
by voting for candidates rather 
than parties, as various white racial 
groups have succeeded in doing, 
much to their own political benefit. 
This tendency toward independ- 
ence, refusal to be counted in ad- 
vance for any particular label, is 
heartening to Negro educators, for 
to them it means sound progress in 
the betterment of racial conditions. 
Negro politicians are watching 
with keenest interest the incipient 
‘revolt in Southern states against the 
New Deal designed to force the 
nomination of a more conservative 
presidential candidate than Roose- 
velt and one more to their liking. 
A third party is in the minds of 
these Southerners in the event of 
Roosevelt's fourth-term nomination. 
This party would be a catch-all for 


voters who don’t agree with the 
President, but who won’t want to 
vote for a Republican. 

White declared that Negroes are 
not concerned over a third party, 
either for themselves or for the 
country at large, but believe the de- 
cision will lie between the two 
major parties. 

The closer the election goes the 
greater will be the influence of 
Negro votes for the presidential 
aspirant they regard as the most 
progressive. 

Out of past elections White has 
had drawn charts and tabulations 
showing the influence of the Negro 
vote but he says today his data is 
not worth while as it formerly was 
because of the wartime migration. 

Nobody in the government or of 
it has thus far been able to measure 
the extent of the war job movement 
from state to state, of either white 
or Negro voters, but it is a safe bet 
that both major parties will be mak- 
ing a stab at finding out what those 
shifts over state lines portend before 
the 1944 campaign goes very far. 
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Pioneer In Blood Banks 


MUCH OF THE PIONEER work in the study of 
blood plasma and its storage for use in transfusions was 
done by Dr. Charles R. Drew, Negro physician of Washing- 
ton. Dr. Drew devised the plan of collection of blood and 
the system for sending the first installment of plasma to 
London after the initial bombings there. 


Newark, N. J., News 
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{ Weeds cover grave of famous 


Negro composer James A. Bland 


“Where Birds Whrble 


Condensed from Philadelphia Record 


LEXANDER WOOLL- 
Al COTT, bon vivant, racon- 

teur, radio wit, would have 

done something about it if 
he had lived. He promised John 
J. Cabrey, of Narberth, that he 
would plug it on the air. 

But Woollcott is dead. And 
weeds are still growing in the 
Merion Cemetery, Bala-Cynwyd, on 
the grave of James A. Bland, Negro 
composer of ‘Carry Me Back to Ole 
Virginny.” 

“That’s the way it goes,” said 
Cabrey, a textile dealer. ‘Somebody 
is always going to do something, 
and nobody ever does. - 

“Four years ago we found the 
grave for the first time and staged 
a celebration on Emancipation Day. 
We were going to erect a monu- 
ment and create a small park about 
the plot. Nothing ever came of it. 
But I am determined to put it 
over—somehow.” 

Bland—in case even the Phila- 
delphia Mummers have forgotten— 
also was the author of their theme 
song, “Oh, Dem Golden Slippers,” 
to which they have marched and 
pirouetted for 50 years. 

Born out of slavery in Flushing, 
N. Y., just before the Civil War, 


it remained for him to write the 
most haunting of all Southern mel- 
odies between buck dancing and 
banjo playing before Edward VII 
of England. 

Ironically, he was forced to join 
an English minstrel troupe because 
only white men in blackface could 
perform Negro roles on the Amer- 
ican stage before the turn of the 
century. 

But Bland didn’t kick. He was 
making $10,000 a year on the tight 
little isle and turning out an esti- 
mated 700 songs, including “In 
the Evening by the Moonlight,” and 
“In the Morning by the Bright 
Light.” The scores of most of the 
others have been lost. 

Three years ago, the State of Vir- 
ginia was asked by the Virginia 
Lions Club to appropriate enough 
money to put up a suitable marker. 
But the plan fell through, though 
the same Legislature officially 
adopted the song as Virginia’s own. 

Since then sporadic attempts have 
been made to permanently memo- 
rialize the ‘Negro Stephen Foster,” 
both by his own race and music 
lovers generally. But not a dime 
has been raised nor a weed felled. 

That is why Cabrey is spending 
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all his spare time at his office in 
Kensington trying to interest per- 
sons with influence to get behind 
an active fund-raising campaign. 
Dapper, honey-voiced, feather- 
footed, Bland wrote his song classic 
in 1875. He packed the nostalgia 
of generations of his race into lyrics 
and to score: 
“Carry me back to Ole Virginny, 
“That's where the cotton, and the 
corn and ’taters grow, 
“That's where the birds warble 


sweet in the Springtime, 


“That's where this old darkey's 


heart does long to go.” 

Indeed, he wrote the song as only 
a New Yorker (notorious pushover 
for things Southern) could have 
written it. And it stormed the 
world of music. 

Bland died in Philadelphia in 
1911. He had spent all the money 
he had made as a minstrel in Eng. 
land; his royalties were few and 
far between. 
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PAUL ROBESON, Negro baritone, entered his young 
son in a Russian school in 1934 because he believed that 
country to be freer of color prejudice than any other in 
the world. 

Now the son has returned to the United States, and 
Robeson is able to draw a fair comparison of his attain- 
ments with those of American classmates. He asserts that 
the boy has a better grounding in science and mathematics, 
that he has been schooled to a greater sense of responsibility 
and that he is inclined to substitute group for individual 
ambitions. 

The boy brings back a story of education of “backward 
races” in Siberia. The Russians have refused to believe that 
the Siberian Eskimos—who are very similar to the North 
American variety — are backward at all. The Siberian 
cousins of our own Eskimos now have their complete sec- 
ondary school systems and a sizeable and complete uni- 
versity where as far as education is concerned, they have 
jumped 500 years in less than two decades. 

—Cheboygan, Mich., Tribune 


to avoid insulting Negro trade 


AVE you ever seen a to- 
H bacco product called, 
“Nigger Head,” or a 

candy package called, 
“Pickaninny Chocolates?” Perhaps 
not. But Negroes not only have 
seen these atrocious and insulting 
words in print, but have actually 
seen them on packages and in use 
as brand names for products which 
were placed on the market by manu- 
facturers who should know better. 
There is a candy called “Black 
Sambo,” and this last Christmas 
two young men decided to manu- 
facture and sell a toy for children 
called, “The Playette Theater,” 
which depicted childhood stories, 
among which was one titled, “Little 


DAVID J. SULLIVAN is a former 
advertising manager for the New York 
Amsterdam Star-News who later became 
an expert Negro marketing consultant. 
He has been sales manager of a Gen- 
eral Electric retail store, district man- 
ager of the Negro market in six states 
for the Wilson Distilling Co., and has 
done research work for Socony-Vacuum, 
Beech-Nut and General Baking Co. 


{ Advertising men counseled on how 
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Condensed from Sales Management 


By David J. Sullivan 


Sambo.” Let’s take these cases, one 
by one, and see what happened. 

“Nigger Head” tobacco was 
made, distributed, and sold by the 
American Tobacco Co., and the 
product was distributed throughout 
the Northwest states where few 
Negroes live. Yet the package was 
discovered. And the Negro papers 
released a news story in which the 
company was charged with being 
“Fascist” and disseminating Nazi 
propaganda, and accused of being 
totally “un-American” in placing 
such a package on the market. 

Currently Lucky Strike cigarette 
still is number one in sales in the 
Negro market, but organized boy- 
cotts are on in ygrious sections of 
the country against all American 
Tobacco Co. products, and the 
“Nigger Head” package is being 
displayed in many churches, lodges 
and halls of Negroes. 

The company withdrew the pack- 
age, and apologized. Eventually the 
Negroes who were incensed may 
forgive or forget, or both, but right 
now American Tobacco is an un- 
popular company. 
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During the Summer of 1942, 
Whitman Candy Co. came out with 
a product called “Pickaninny Choco- 
lates.” When it is considered that 
the largest percentage of Negro 
entrepreneurs are engaged in gro- 
cery, candy and confectionery busi- 
nesses, think of what this meant in 
loss of sales and distribution to a 
market which itself has 29,000 
owned and operated retail stores, 
of which 70 per cent are in the 
above category. 

Needless to say, the manufac- 
turer created a product at great cost, 
only to have to withdraw it later 
from the market, resulting in loss of 
prestige in an important sector of 
the market. 

During 1941, the John Eichler 
Brewing Co. came out with a series 
of caricature-type, or cartoon-style 
advertisements. One of these, and 
the one which created a furore, de- 
picted a Negro in a circus sideshow, 
while a bystander threw a ball at 
his head. This so-called “darky” 
said, “Excuse me while ah runs 
and gits an Eichler’s.” 

This copy was created by Gear- 
Marston, Inc., and when the mis- 
take was called to their attention 
they withdrew the ad. However, 
they continued the regular adver- 
tising schedule, which did not in- 
clude Negro newspapers, and their 
position among New York Negro 
consumers is now 15th among 
nineteen brands. 

They might now be 10th, or bet- 
ter, if they had the goodwill of the 
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New York Negro market. New 
York’s 472,538 Negroes consume 
more than a half million barrels of 
beer annually. It’s no market to 
offend. 

Since these mistakes were made 
largely by artists and copywriters in 
advertising agencies, and since it 
was my personal conviction that 
neither agencies nor their clients 
set out to offend buyers of any race 
or creed, it occurred to me that a 
few practical rules and points to 
observe should be formulated and 
distributed among advertising agen- 
cies. Then they would be less sub- 
ject to embarrassing moments. 

These points should be remem- 
bered: 

1. Don’t exaggerate Negro char- 
acters, with flat noses, thick lips, 
kinky hair, and owl eyes. They 
don’t exist any more as a matter 
of cold fact. 

2. Avoid Negro minstrels. Avoid 
even the use of white people with 
blackface and a kinky wig for hair 
to depict a Negro. We know, as 
well you might, that they are pho- 
nies—and minstrelsy is a dead issue. 

3. Don’t constantly name the 
Negro porter or waiter “George.” 
He could be John, James, or Aloy- 
sius, for that matter. Nothing 
makes Negroes angrier than to be 
called “George.” 

4. Avoid incorrect English us- 
age, and grammar, and dialect. In 
other words, get away from “Yas 
suh, sho, dese, dem, dat, or dat 
‘ere, gwine, you all.” (This last, 
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white Southerners use more often 
than Negroes.) Avoid also, “I’se, 
dis yere, wif,” and others in similar 
vein. 


5. Don’t picture colored women 
as buxom, broad-faced, grinning 
mammies, and Aunt Jemimas. Ne- 
groes have no monopoly on size. 
Neither are they all laundresses, 
cooks and domestic servants. By no 
means color them black. Use 
brown-skinned girls for illustra- 
tions; then you satisfy all. Don’t 
refer to Negro women as ‘“Ne- 
gresses.”” 


6. Don’t overdo comedy situa- 
tions, gag lines, or illustrations. 
Avoid, even by suggestion, “There's 
a nigger in the woodpile,” or 
“coon,” “shine,” and “darky.” 


7. Don’t illustrate an outdoor 
poster, car-card, advertisement, or 
any other advertising piece, show- 
ing a Negro eating watermelon, 
chasing chickens or crap shooting. 
No race has a monopoly on these 
traits. 


8. Don’t picture the “Uncle 
Mose” type—the type whom Octa- 
vus Roy Cohen employs in his sto- 
ries in Collier's, and elsewhere. 
He is characterized by kinky hair, 
and as a stooped, tall, lean and 
grayed share-cropper, always in 
rags. The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce says, and facts prove, that 
Negroes spend more for clothes per 
capita than do white people in 
New York and other large cities. 
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9. Always avoid the word, 
“Pickaninny,” or lampooning illus- 
trations of Negro children. They 
are as dear to their parents as are 
other children, irrespective of race. 


10. Don’t insult the clergy. The 
day of the itinerant Negro preacher 
has gone long since. 


Many of these rules apply to 
radio scripts. Many scripts still can 
stand a toning down, and a sub- 
stantial improvement in the quality 
of the Negro characterizations. 
This is particularly true of the 
“soap operas,” many of which have 
colored servant parts. These ser- 
vants laugh and giggle entirely too 
much. 


Urban Negroes are great listeners 
to radio. In fact, 86 per cent of 
urban Negroes own radios, and the 
average for the nation is 68 per 
cent. 


Again, these rules apply to gen- 
eral outdoor advertising. The Shell 
Union Petroleum Co. learned a 
rather expensive lesson from the 
use of a poster illustration of a 
Negro eating watermelon. The 
point to remember here is that 
Negroes don’t like to be labelled 
as a race specializing in a huge 
consumption of chicken, gin, pork 
chops or watermelons. Many of 
them don’t like any of the four— 
just as many whites don’t like them. 
Shell withdrew the poster, apolo- 
gized through the Negro press, re- 
gained goodwill. 


IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{ Race struggle bound up with progress 
of all little people everywhere 


Vot One = 


By John P. Lewis 
Managing Editor of PM 


< “re TIME ago the Negro Digest asked me to write 
a piece for them on the subject: Jf I Were a 
Negro . . . It’s such a tough subject, that I kept 
putting it off, but now I have decided to go ahead 

and take a stab at it. 

In the first place, if I were a Negro, I wouldn't be any 
wiser than I am now and, consequently, I wouldn’t know 
all the answers to all the problems that would face me. 
By the same sign, neither would I know less than I know 
now, and so I would know that though progress at times 
comes pitifully slow, still progress is being made. 

If I were a Negro, I would put education for my people 
first on my list of things necessary to reach the goal of 
real democratic equality for which almost all colored people 
and many white people are searching. I would fight to 
make learning as free to my people as it is to the whites, 
for I would feel that if education of the great mass of 
Negroes in the South could be brought even up to the 
levels of the North, the Negro people would be such a 
dynamic, democratic force that many of the rights now 
“denied them would be within reach. 

Education, of course, is a long-range program. Imme- 
diately, I would turn to organization as the means of 
unifying and making my people more effective in the 
struggle for equality. When I consider this, and measure 
it up against the fact that I now make it a point to belong 
to as few organizations as possible, it sounds strange, but 
I'm sure that if I were a Negro I would want to be associ- 
ated with all the groups which speak, or could be made 
to speak, effectively for the Negro people. 

Particularly, I would try to join a labor union, for of all 
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organizations, a sound labor union has its roots deepest in 
democracy. And only in democracy would I ever hope for 
equality. 

I would know that even some labor unions would have 

their doors closed to me. If so, I would try to organize 
with other colored men, and fight together for our right to 
join with our fellow workers without regard to race or 
creed. 
If I were a Negro, I know my color would be held 
against me most anywhere I turned. But I would hold to 
the idea I now have as a white man that the Negro is not 
alone in the fight against injustice, and has common cause 
with all the oppressed regardless of color. I would know 
that what happened to me was not just bound up with the 
Negro people, but with the progress of all little people 
everywhere. 

If I were a Negro, those things I would know, but there 
are some I would not. 

If my little girl should come to me then and ask me as 
little Negro girls must ask their fathers: “Why do they 
treat me like this,” I don’t know what I could say. 


Cole Change 


SOME YEARS AGO, it was my good fortune to meet 


‘Byron Darnton of the New York Times. 


Recently he was killed in an accident on the New Guinea 
front and was buried in the military cemetery at Port 
Moresby. He is in good company there, writes a colleague, 
for he was buried along with another American, a Negro 
soldier, an Australian sailor and a native of the Papuan 
Infantry. That this would have pleased Darnton, Robert 
Sherrod of Time is certain, for “he had the firm convic- 
tion that all men would one day be brothers —or they 


would be slaves.” 


This is the lesson which America must learn, for it is 
not only the color of America that has changed. The 


color of the world has changed. 


Carey McWilliams, “Brothers Under the Skin” 


{ Noted peanut scientist faced 
all humiliations of Dixiedom 


Meets 


Condensed from the book, “George Washington Carver” 


By Rackham Holt 


HE SPIRITUAL wounds of 

]: Negro are as infinite in 

number as the sparrows that 

fall, and are no more to be 
counted. 

Over and over, on trains or in 
restaurants, Professor George Wash- 
ington Carver would see a white 
person advancing upon him with a 
determined air and think, with 
dread, “Oh dear! Here it comes!” 
To the retiring nature of the great 
scientist, the conspicuousness which 
arose from his being a Negro was 
painful in the extreme. His per- 
sonal welfare was the least of his 
concerns, but he did shrink from 
the embarrassment of being pub- 
licly singled out for insult. It 
shocked him each time he encoun- 
tered it; no matter how thoroughly 
he had braced himself to meet it. 

None of this, however, stopped 
him from going where he felt he 
must go; if he had something to 
do, he went ahead and did it. 
Prodigious feats of lecturing and 
traveling were performed by Pro- 
fessor Carver during the ’20s. 

Such simple questions as where 
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one is to eat or sleep, which pre- 
sent themselves to most travelers, 
were knotty subjects to him in the 
Southern states where a Negro’s 
right to comforts and conveniences 
was not recognized. If he were 
thirsty he could not drink from a 
public fountain, but must climb 
down the stairs to the basement to 
a fountain plainly marked “For 
Colored”; and if a meeting were 
being held on an upper story he 
must climb up the stairs or go round 
to the freight elevator. 

There was always the problem 
of where he was to spend the night. 
Local laws often prohibited him 
from sleeping under the same roof 
with a white man. The larger cities 
had colored Y.M.C.A.s, but in the 
smaller towns he had sometimes to 
tramp for hours to find a place in 
which to stop. He was truly tired 
by that time, and, the accommoda- 
tions being decidedly inferior, he 
could not always rest well even 
then. 

Professor Carver’s trips were us- 
ually a curious mixture. While he 
was in transit to or from the place 


of meeting he experienced extreme 
discomfort, both physical and men- 
tal; with a strange irony he could 
never escape, he might have to sit, 
desperately sick and longing for a 
place to rest, even in the big public 
lobby of a hotel while the manage- 
ment was deciding he could not be 
admitted. 

But the very next day, while he 
was on the platform, he would re- 
ceive the greatest acclaim. No mat- 
ter how carefully the numbers of 
his hearers had been estimated in 
advance, the hall chosen was seldom 
large enough; often there were 
more outside than in. Charmed 
with his dry humor and whimsical- 
ities, audiences listened and mar- 
veled, though he observed no one 
rushing to meet the challenge of 
producing a better South. 

Over the years this advocate of 
God in Science continued to appear 
before Southern schools with vary- 
ing degrees of success, depending 
on the amount of prejudice already 
existing, never certain beforehand 
what sort of reception he might 
encounter. 

After he had spoken at the Blue 
Ridge Assembly the students were 
lined up beside the bus which was 
to take him to the station. He 
passed between them saying good- 
by, but many of these young men 
who were studying for the ministry 
drew back; they would not perform 
the Western rite of brotherhood by 
shaking hands. 

Again under the auspices of the 
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Y.M.C.A., he toured some dozen 
colleges in Mississippi, a state dis- 
tinguished for the highest degree of 
prejudice and the lowest degree of 
literacy in the country. Signs were 
frequent: “Nigger don’t let the 
sun set on you in this town,” and 
he was warned that he ran the risk 
of being mobbed. 


In most places the students lis- 
tened attentively and respectfully 
to his discourses on the peanut and 
the sweet potato, “The lifesavers of 
the South,” including the Univer- 
sity at Oxford, where Senator Theo- 
dore G. Bilbo published a little 
paper. And in it the senator said 
he did not know what the proud 
University of Mississippi was com- 
ing to. It had “that peanut nig- 
ger” from Tuskegee making an 
address. He could not understand 
what a “nigger” would have to say 
that would interest white Southern 
boys, much less white girls. 

Professor Carver’s mail was piled 
with requests for information, but 
by letter was not the most satisfac- 
tory way to obtain it, when the 
source was immediately at hand. 
As elsewhere over the country, busi- 
nessmen’s clubs were usually lunch- 
eon clubs meeting in hotels, and 
those were the times and places 
they heard new speakers and ex- 
posed themselves to new ideas. 
Professor Carver could not enter 
their hotels nor sit down to table 
with them. They could have learned 
from him, but custom erected a 
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barrier between themselves and this 
knowledge. 

Many white visitors to Professor 
Carver's laboratory, when they saw 
brain and hands, joint tools work- 
ing in harmony together, said that 
he was a genius, a law unto himself. 
Since he had been acclaimed else- 
where as a great man, they were 
safe in acknowledging what they 
had instinctively felt. To explain 
their bemusement, they averred he 
had not a single characteristic of 
the Negro, not one—as though all 
Negroes could be lumped together. 
This was nonsense, and Professor 
Carver dismissed it as such. Of 
course he was a Negro, according 
to the best obtainable evidence a 
full-blooded Negro, and his emo- 
tions were those of a Negro. 

Students of such matters at- 
tempted to trace his physical char- 
acteristics, which differed consider- 
ably from the more usual West 
Coast Africans, to a particular tribe 
or tribes and arrived at various 
hypotheses, but nothing authentic 
could be definitely established. They 
did agree, however, that no white 
blood appeared to have altered the 
strain. 

Not all Southerners by any means 
subscribed to the same point of view 
regarding Negroes. Each being an 
individual, each had his individual 
reactions, depending on the influ- 
ences to which he had been ex- 
posed, but far too many shared the 
more or less common attitudes. 
Gardeners had no ax to grind, 
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and botanists and mycologists with 
scientific impersonality acknowl- 
edged an expert when they encoun- 
tered him. They would agree with 
Professor Carver himself when he 
said, “If you have nothing but com- 
plexion to recommend you, you 
have no recommendation. If you 
know anything, you recommend 
yourself.” 

Just after he returned from his 
appearance before the Ways and 
Means Committee in Washington 
he attended a farmers’ convention. 
A white man said to one of the 
officials, ‘I understand that man 
Carver that’s created such a stir— 
understand he’s coming.” 

“Yes, he'll be here. If he says 
he’s coming, he doesn’t fail.” 

“Well, I want to know is he a 
black man? All your big men are 
two thirds white, and I can’t under- 
stand where their intelligence comes 
from.” 

“You come and you'll be satisfied 
with his complexion.” 

The man sat right behind Pro- 
fessor Carver on the platform. At 
first he was not going to listen. But 
then he straightened up and finally 
rose and peered at the exhibit with 
the rest. His mouth fell open, and 
nobody knows when he closed it. 
His final comment was, “Is Carver 
educated or is he a freak?” 

As a Negro, Professor Carver 
was cut off from so many experi- 
ences which would have enriched 
his life; he missed so many things 
that he considered beautiful and 
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important. Once when he was in 
Montgomery, having a little time 
to spare, he ventured into a park, 
first looking to make sure there was 
no sign saying he could not enter. 
He was contentedly examining the 
grottoes and the flowers when the 
park keeper strode forward. “What 
are you doing here? Don’t you 
know niggers ain’t allowed? Get 
out!” 

When Paderewski came to Mont- 
gomery, he could not hear the mas- 
ter play, because Negroes were not 
permitted in the theater. And when 
the Kress collection of Italian paint- 
ings and sculpture was on view 
there, he was barred from seeing 
them, though he longed to do so. 
He might, perhaps, have been per- 
mitted to enter the gallery, but he 
would have been stared at and 
commented upon beyond endur- 
ance, 

Once he was waiting for his train 
at Chehaw and saw a man firing an 
engine, trying to shovel coal and 
clumsy about it because he was crip- 
pled. His ever-ready sympathy was 
touched. “May I help you?” he 
asked. 

The man looked up and saw it 
was a Negro making the offer. 
“No!"” he snarled. 

Professor Carver merely said, 
“Excuse me,” and did not trouble 
the man any more. This was his 
habitual reaction to such incidents. 

On this same trip Professor 
Carver encountered forcible demon- 
strations of the two prevailing atti- 
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tudes of the two prevailing classes. 
He was on his way to the World’s 
Peanut Exposition being held at 
Windsor, North Carolina, and a Mr. 
Thompson accompanied him. Some 
forty miles from their destination 
they had to transfer The bus they 
were preparing to mount had no 
room for colored. Professor Carver 
would have been stranded had not 
Mr. Thompson’s authority made a 
place for him. 

During the exposition itself two 
young fellows, both very drunk, ap- 
proached the glass cases in which 
Prefessor Carver's exhibit was shel- 
tered. ‘Come on, Bill!’ exclaimed 
one. “Want to see the smartest 
nigger in the world? Don’t be 
ashamed to shake hands with him. 
I did.” 

Bill spoke to Professor Carver 
directly. “I suppose you know 
you're a nigger?” 

“Yes. I know.” 

Professor Carver proceeded about 
his business in the serene knowl- 
edge that not he but they were be- 
ing degraded. ‘There are three 
kinds of ignorance,” he sometimes 
said. ‘The first is the old-fashioned 
‘don’t-know’ ignorance. The sec- 
ond, which is worse, is the ‘don’t- 
know-and-don’t-care’ ignorance. 
And the third is ‘cussed’ ignorance, 
which is the worst of all.” Those 
who are afflicted with the last-named 
ignorance laid a curse upon them- 
selves; by making themselves ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of dispassionate ob- 
servers they stultified themselves. 


CHATTER BOX 


If “social conditions” is to be- 
come an excuse for crime then we 
are approaching a state of anarchy, 
for every criminal could prove a 
background of unfavorable “social 
conditions.” 

The New York police have been 
exceptionally negligent during the 
LaGuardia administration in the 
suppression of crime in certain areas 
of the city, particularly among the 
Negroes in Harlem. The coddling 
of the Harlem Negro is in the larg- 
est measure responsible for mug- 
ging. 

George E. Sokolsky, N. Y. Sun 


There has been a lot of talk here 
about discrimination against the 
colored race. I say to you that any 
man coming from the South knows 
that a Southerner does not refer to 
a colored man as “mister.” When 
I started talking about this man 
and getting information on him I 
did not even know he was a colored 
‘man. I got in the habit of saying 
“Mr. Pickens” and made that state- 
ment on the floor two or three 
times, which is evidence to you that 
I did not even know he was a col- 
ored man and did not care about it. 

Congressman Joe Hendricks of Florida 


The two races are different and 
must remain so. I think absolute 
racial segregation is essential to hap- 
piness. 

Gov. Chauncey Sparks of Alabama 
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The policy of the War Depart. 
ment is not to intermingle colored 
and white enlisted personnel in the 
same regimental organizations. This 
policy has been proved satisfactory 
over a long period of years, and to 
make changes would produce situ- 
ations destructive to morale and 
detrimental to the war effort. 

Major General J. A. Ulio, 
U. S. Army 

If the department of justice, 
as now constituted, is destined to 
degenerate into a Gestapo for the 
persecution of the white people 
throughout the South and for the 
persecution of white Gentiles 
throughout the country generally 
and for the stirring up of race 
hatred and promoting race strife, I 
must say it is well on its way. A 
short time ago the department of 
justice went down into Mississippi 
and dragged some white people a 
hundred miles from their homes 
and indicted them in the federal 
court for the violation of a state 
law. That is an insult that has not 
been offered to a sovereign state of 
this union since the darkest days 
of reconstruction, of which all 
right-thinking Americans are now 
ashamed. 

Rep. John E. Rankin of Mississippi 

Theatre Line of Demarcation: 
The right side of the Theatre in 
Area Three will be occupied by all 
colored troops. 


Sign at Indiantown Gap, Pa., 
military reservation 


{ Color lines softened in big 
Pacific Coast war plants 


Milestone A Race 


Condensed from New York Post 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


HERE WAS a unique birth- 
} day celebration in San Diego 


recently. The Pacific Para- 

chute Co. was one year old. 
This company is the first Negro- 
owned and operated concern which 
has government contracts. It is a 
milestone in the progress of the 
race. 

Negro leaders of San Diego and 
Los Angeles attended the birthday 
party—feeling that here was the 
beginning of a new chapter in their 
economic history. The capital of 
the company was furnished by the 
beloved Rochester, who in private 
life is Eddie Anderson. 

The plant is operated by Howard 
Smith, better known as Skippy. He 
is the famous parachute jumper who 
bails out at 3,000 feet and comes 
down within a 5-foot ring on top 
of a building. He is now giving 
instruction to the first parachute 
corps of white women. 

His brother was killed for want 
of a pilot parachute—the kind the 
company is making. The pilot para- 
chute flips open and insures the big 
parachute’s opening. One-third of 


the employees are Negro, one third 
Mexican, and the other third white. 
They work side by side without 
friction. The first white police- 
woman in San Diego heads the 
safety department, 

This is one of the tangible steps 
in the march forward of the Negro 
race, which one feels from the 
moment one strikes the deep South. 
There is a forward urge among the 
Negroes as unmistakable as the 
sound of marching feet. It is un- 
organized, it is inarticulate but it 
has the terrific drive of a people 
seeking freedom. Freedom from old 
injustices, freedom in the elemen- 
tary right to work in all trades, the 
simple right of being able to move 
freely, to be able to find food 
freely. 

This is why the Negroes are flow- 
ing into the unions. To them it is 
not only a question of organizing. 

A union for them actually be- 
comes an instrument of liberation. 
Unionism takes on the dynamic 
drive inherent in any great peo- 
ple’s movement for freedom. So to 
the Negro workers the union has 
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a significance only second to their 
religion and they bring to it the 
same ardent faith. 

There is a great contrast between 
the indifference of many white 
workers toward their unions and the 
eager participation of the Negro 
members. 

Los Angeles is one of the great 
Negro centers of America. While 
there are plenty of Jim Crow fea- 
tures in California, the color line 
is softened compared to that of the 
deep South. White and Negro chil- 
dren often attend the same schools. 
It has happened, although infre- 
quently, that Negro teachers have 
taught white children. In govern- 
ment housing projects both Negro 
and white families are received. 

Today with the labor shortage 
there is a large immigration of 
Negroes from the deep South and 
Texas. 

It is said that this migration was 
started by the importing of Negro 
labor by the Sante Fe and Southern 
Pacific railroads. At the same time 
there is a large migration of white 
workers from the same area. 

The softening of the color line 
has led to some of these migrants 
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breaking the unwritten restrictions 
of California and consequently to 
clashes with the new Southern white 
workers. This situation is looked on 
with apprehension by the old Negro 
residents. 

Hundreds of Negroes are flowing 
into the shipyards and aircraft 
plants. While there is still discrim- 
ination here and there, taking it by 
and large the first stage of the right 
to work anywhere and everywhere 
is won. 

The AFL unions present more 
difficulties in the Negroes’ fight for 
work than do the employers. The 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists, which controls the majority 
of aircraft plants, will tell you 
there is nothing in their constitu- 
tion preventing the Negroes from 
joining. While this is true the ritual 
provides that only white people can 
be inducted; so the Negroes may 
pay dues and yet not be initiated. 

Before this is changed the 4,000 
IAM locals must vote upon it. The 
Boiler Makers Union, who control 
the shipyards of the West Coast, 
hold out against the membership of 
Negroes in their union. 


AT GEE’S BEND, Ala., on a plateau above a bend 
in the wriggling yellow Alabama River, there is a Negro 
community whose members all bear the name ‘Pettway” 
for the white master who owned their ancestors in slavery 
times. 


John Temple Graves ‘The Fighting South’ 
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{ An estimate of the Negro press 
by a leading Southern liberal 
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Condensed from New Republic 


By Thomas Sancton 


GREAT DEAL has been 
Al said and written about 

the Negro press in the 

last year or two, but few 
white people have actually bothered 
to read it. And this includes a num- 
ber of the writers who, in leading 
magazines and newspaper columns, 
have presumed to put the race press 
on warning. 

In most cases, what ‘they have 
actually known about the Negro 
press, or truly understood, has been 
superficial. They have seen a num- 
ber of blatant headlines which irate 
white leaders or clipping services 
have .ailed to them; they have 
bought a few issues of these news- 
papers and read them with a mount- 
ing indignation that passed all un- 


THOMAS SANCTON is at present 
managing editor of the New Republic 
but comes from a background of South- 
em newspaper experience. He is a 
graduate of Tulane University and 
worked on the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune and Associated Press. He was 
a Nieman Fellow at Harvard University 
in 1941 and devoted most of his study 
to Negro anthropology and history. 


derstanding; and those few who 
actually read the Negro press con- 
sistently over a long period have 
had the experience of watching it 
grow too big and tough for the 
focus of their prejudiced visions. 

They have accused the Negro 
press of creating something to 
which it has only given expression: 
the American Negro’s drive for the 
freedoms, rights, privileges and hu- 
man happiness for which the war 
itself is being fought. 

It is an understandable hunger 
for wartime race news which is 
booming Negro newspapers today. 
A Negro buys a Negro paper to 
find out what happens to Negroes. 
If there are strong stories to tell, 
he wants them served up strong. 

Westbrook Pegler, Virginius Dab- 
ney and other critics have attacked 
the Negro press for giving the news 
a race slant and thereby damaging 
Negro morale. Race news in a 
great majority of cases is given the 
race slant right at the source. It 
is given a race slant, for example, 
by the big army generals who sit 
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around a table in the War Depart- 
ment and turn down requests for 
experimental mixed units of white 
and black volunteers. 

In most cases where war stories 
have proved damaging to Negro 
morale, the damage was accom- 
plished before the papers hit the 
street. When the crucial FEPC rail- 
road hearings into the glaring dis- 
crimination against Negro firemen 
were cancelled, the damage was ac- 
complished as Paul McNutt an- 
nounced the cancellation. It was 
foreordained the moment President 
Roosevelt accepted the word of a 
group of politicians and plausible 
Southerners in Washington who 
told him that righting a wrong 
against a group of Negro railroad 
firemen was going to hurt the war 
effort. This is how stories get race- 
angled. 

The race press has grown up to 
fill a need as important to the 
Negro as the home-town paper to 
any white man. Since the World 
War, it has become an important 
implement of the Negro minority 
in making its pressure effective. 

The glaring light of publicity 
which the Negro press has focused 
for twenty years on crimes like 
lynching has been in good measure 
responsible for their decline. It 
was easier for white groups to get 
away with these things when a 
Negro could be swallowed up and 
no more heard of him, except for 
the muttered talk of his terrified 
friends. 


When a squat little redneck, with 
none of the graces he says are in- 
herent in his race, gets up in the 
Senate and proposes that 13,000,000 
people — who for three centuries 
spilled their sweat into the Amer- 
ican earth — be torn away from it 
and sent to the fever coast of 
Africa, Negroes want their press to 
call him a liar, a thug and a cheat. 
They don’t want him handled with 
calm disdain, as The New York 
Times might handle him. They 
know what he is. They want to see 
it in print, or as near to it as pos- 
sible under the libel laws. 

When they put out ten cents for 
their weekly budget of current 
reading they also want the details 
of spicy Negro divorce cases and 
bloody crime stories. White critics 
have hammered this aspect of the 
Negro press as though they have 
never seen the white newspapers 
which built up circulations in the 
millions by featuring sex and 
crime, And in fairness it should be 
pointed out that it is not these sto- 
ries but political news which the 
race press features. 

The Negro press goes out to 
cooks, servants, elevator boys and 
truck drivers. Not exclusively, but 
almost so; 95 percent of the race 
are Classed as laborers. They are 
fighting their way up, but what 
they have been able to win as a 
group, against the odds, in the 
fields of education, money and 
mores, is not high when looked at 
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from the white end of the tele- 
scope. 

They wouldn’t buy a black New 
York Times if one were available. 
As a matter of fact, there are a 
few Negro newspapers — when 
things like drive, courage, purpose 
and readability are taken into con- 
sideration with The Times’ vaunted 
thoroughness and propriety — that 
I would rather read than The Times. 

More than one white man has 
picked up a Negro newspaper to 
scoff and remained to read, and to 
read with a sense of discovery. 
Rose Wilder Lane, author of ‘Free 
Land” and other books, who never 
saw a Negro until she was fully 
grown, took a look at the race 
papers because such a controversy 
was being raised about them. The 
hard-hitting, fighting columns were 
a new experience. She became an 
avid reader and finally a columnist 
herself. She writes a column in 
The Pittsburgh Courier and she has 
never enjoyed any writing more 
than this. 

When a white man first reads a 
Negro newspaper, it is like getting 
a bucket of cold water in the face. 
There is hardly a white man alive— 
whether a product of the Emerson 
tradition and the abolitionist soil 
of Harvard, or whether of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta — who is not a ruddy 
sahib in his heart. If we get to 
understand this fact about ourselves, 
we can disarm it. It would do 
many a Southerner and many a 
South-hating Yankee sahib a lot of 
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good to take a look at the Negro 
press. They won't get their accus- 
tomed deference in the Negro press. 

The Negro writers, over and 
over, in all possible variations, with 
a variety of tones and shadings, 
with none of the ambiguous and de- 
ceitful language by which hard 
facts are softened in the white press, 
tell the Negro exactly what the 
white man is doing for him and to 
him. It is not a bad thing for 
a white man to see how he looks 
through Negro eyes, and it is even 
better for him to try to understand 
why it is so. 

The best writing in the Negro 
press is found in the numerous 
signed columns which all of the 
papers feature; the next best in the 
unsigned editorials. The news sto- 
ries are not literature, but they are 
very often vivid with the hard, lean 
structure which is one of the few 
virtues a news story can have as 
a form of writing. Some of them 
are sloppy. Their editorializing is 
open and frank, when it occurs, 
which is pretty frequently. Edi- 
torializing in white newspapers is 
more subtle, but it occurs just as 
constantly. 

These columnists are fighting for 
Negro equality; they are fighting 
the white people who oppose it and 
the Negroes who show no heart for 
the fight. In some of their col- 


umns, fierceness is apparent in 
every sentence. In others it lies be- 
neath a calm and subtle prose, and 
sometimes dullness. 
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The white reader will not find 
dullness very often. Almost every- 
thing in the Negro press will be 
new to him, or if not new, written 
in a strange new key. Sometimes 
these columnists are inaccurate with 
facts and careless in their attitudes. 
But the white reader must be care- 
ful about what he allows to anger 
him, for there is a vast amount of 
raw, solid fact which they handle 
well within the bounds of accuracy, 
and which the white reader simply 
has got to gulp down and let it edu- 
cate him. 

There is one flavor of the white 
press fortunately absent from the 
Negro: the dreary, pedestrian 
writing of men who are bored with 
their jobs. There are a lot of white 
columnists and reporters who are 
drawing pay today on writing they 
did in the 1920’s, and their weari- 
ness is inescapable. The white 
reader doesn’t find this weariness in 
the Negro columnists. They live 
and write at the beginning of a new 
era for their people, and they are 
swept along by it. 

In*my opinion, George S. Schuy- 
ler, who writes in The Pittsburgh 
Courier, is about the best. He is 
a clear and vivid writer. Some- 
times he writes with a mordant 
sarcasm, but he does not let it un- 
balance the order of his ideas. And 
he hammers what seems to me the 
soundest line of all: that the Ne- 
gro’s natural friend, and natural 
ally, is the white worker, and that 
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the two should strive for a unity of 
purpose in the labor movement. 

Critics of the race press fail to 
mention the better-conduct cam- 
paigns. Those who can gloss over 
this effort of Negro writers to arm 
their people with the tools of mo- 
rality and dignity are prejudiced 
indeed. Week after week papers 
like The Pittsburgh Courier and 
The Chicago Defender have carried 
thousands of words lecturing Ne- 
groes on their behavior. They have 
campaigned against loud clothes, 
loose personal habits, cursing, drink- 
ing, laxness at work. They have 
warned that race immaturity will 
lose the Negroes’ newly won jobs 
after the war is over. No white 
newspaper could be more frank. 

Enoc P. Waters, reporter for The 
Chicago Defender, has written the 
best series on the South and the 
wartime race problem that has been 
written. He dug for information 
in the good places and he dug deep. 
By any standards, he is a first-rate 
reporter. The editorial page of The 
Norfolk Journal and Guide is one 
of the best in the country. 

These few accolades are based on 
no inclusive judgment of Negro 
writers. There are many outstand- 
ing columns and newspapermen 
which have not been mentioned and 
many which I don’t even know 
about. 

Furthermore, there are a whole 
lot of brickbats which would have 
to be thrown along with the bou- 
quets in any criticism of individual 
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writers. Many of the gossip col- 
umns, for instance, seem to me 
vulgar and immature, with lower 
standards, if possible, than the 
usual gossip columns in the white 
press. I have seen a number of 
columns which might well have 
been rejected by the editors as part 
of the better-conduct campaign. 

The fundamental weakness of the 
Negro press is its strong tendency 
to overcompensate. Where Negro 
achievement is slighted in the white 
press, it is often overpraised in the 
race press. 

Negro crime is apt to be given 
subjective and apologetic treatment. 
Most white newspapers in New 
York have overplayed and empha- 
sized recent robberies and assaults 
in Harlem, suggesting that race, 
rather than deplorable social condi- 
tions, was responsible. The Negro 
press in New York has been carried 
to another extreme in its reaction 
against these stories. They have 
counter-attacked the white man on 
the basis of his own criminal rec- 
ord, and have tried to explain away 
Harlem’s numerous recent crimes 
instead of discussing both the exist- 
ence of these crimes and their 
causes, Where the Negro race is 
systematically disparaged in the 
white press (frequently uninten- 
tionally or through ignorance) and 
the white man given the benefit of 
every doubt, the reverse is true in 
the Negro press. 

There are two ways of looking 
at such overcompensation; one is 
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to say superficially that its funda- 
mental cause is the white man’s 
treatment of the Negro; but it is 
far more important to the Negro 
people and to the goals they hope 
to achieve that the men who write 
for the Negro press try to rise to 
a larger point of view than the eye- 
for-an-eye philosophy. 

Racism is a bad game no matter 
who plays it. 

The Negro press must learn ob- 
jectivity before anything approach- 
ing a solution of the race problem 
can be achieved. Programs of ac- 
tion are needed: programs for Ne- 
groes as individuals, and programs 
for Negroes as political and social 
groups. 

The fault of overcompensation 
grows out of the fact that Negro 
newspapers are money-making busi- 
nesses: their first function is to put 
out a readable, and salable, product. 
Negro publishers are apt to be pri- 
marily business men whose interest 
in race welfare is secondary to their 
interest in selling newspapers. 

It is not they, but the men they 
hire, who make their papers worth- 
while; the editors, the columnists, 
the reporters. These are the men 
who are qualified to speak of the 
sufferings and aspirations of Ne- 
groes, for they are still part of the 
race. Some of their publishers have 
been rich men so long that they 
have almost forgotten what it feels 
like to be a Negro. 


as Negro ‘Joan Of Arc’ 


{| Harriet Tubman wins accolade 


Fighting 


Condensed from Pic 


HE COULD be hard as bul- 

S lets when necessary, point- 

ing a revolver at the 

sweating head of an escap- 
ing slave whose courage flagged on 
the arduous Underground Railroad 
trip northward, saying, ‘You go on, 
brother—or die!”"— and she made 
him continue. 

Or, she could crawl, Indian- 
fashion, through the South Caro- 
lina swamps at night, a rifle slung 
over her shoulder, and spy out 
the Confederates placing torpedoes 
in the river—to blow up her com- 
rades—and then mercilessly smash 
their plan, burn and pillage their 
plantations, and deliver hundreds 
of slaves to the Union forces. 

Again, she could be tender as a 
young mother, crooning soft Negro 
lullabies to the black infant she 
carried in a blanketed basket to 
freedom across the Mason-Dixon 
line. And sentimental, too: “I can 
hear them bells a-ringing, I can 
hear the angels singing,” she chant- 
ed in church not long before she 
died, “there is only one crown left 
now, and that is for old Aunt Har- 
riet—and she shall not lose her 
reward.” 


Harriet Tubman, military titan, 
worshiped as a saint by thousands 
of American Negroes, is marching 
up the glory road. The woman who 
smashed through Confederate lines 
in the Civil War, leading black and 
white troops, nursing the wounded, 
and scouting on Secessionist terri- 
tory, provides an amazing episode 
in the history of this country. 

It is no wonder that only re- 
cently—for perhaps the hundredth 
time in print—she was called, ““The 
American Joan of Arc and the 
Moses of her people.” Yes, “there 
were giants in the land” and slave- 
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born Harriet Tubman was easily 
one of them, with a stature that 
ranks with the contribution of the 
classic women of history. 

Born in about the year 1820, on 
a Dorchester County plantation, 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, an in- 
termediate member of a large fam- 
ily, she early felt the misfortunes of 
a slave’s lot. She worked as a 
servant at five. She was plowing in 
the field at ten, at her father’s 
side—and then, once, when she was 
in her early "teens, she could stand 
slavery no longer and lashed out 
for the first time—in defense of 
another. 

That autumn evening, Harriet 
watched a fellow black leave his 
work in the field and head toward 
the nearby village of Bucktown. 
This was against orders—and the 
child could see the overseer, whip 
in hand, stealthily following the 
disobedient slave. With equal cau- 
tion she trailed the overseer. 

Inside the village store there was 
a terrible scene, as the whipmaster 
cursed out the man who left his 
place and started chasing him out 
the door. The slave managed to 
get out of the store. But Harriet, 
crouched outside, stepped in front 
of the passage, stretched out her 
strong arms, blocking the doorway, 
and defied the overseer’s pursuit. 
He picked up a counter-weight and 
dashed it down on the young girl’s 
skull. 

She never recovered from that 
shock ; but she toiled in slavery for 
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‘many years, married a free Negro 


named John Tubman, and dreamed 
of escape. Then, one night, late in 
the year 1849, she fled northward. 
Unaided, without charts, penniless, 
going on foot, she groped her way 
northward. She arrived one morn- 
ing on free Pennsylvania soil. 
And at that moment Harriet vowed 
to free all those she had left be- 
hind. 

Before long her secret pilgrim- 
ages into the heavily-guarded slave 
country became legendary. First she 
stole back South and made off with 
her family, taking them in small 
groups; and then she conducted 
wholesale deliveries of ten, twenty 
and thirty slaves at a time. The 
blacks called her Moses, likening 
her to the ancient chieftain of Israel 
who led the Jews out of slave Egypt 
into free Canaan. By 1858 she was 
the most hunted woman in the land, 
with huge rewards for her capture 
dead or alive, constantly facing the 
threat of being burned alive if 
caught; it was about now that one 
eminent historian, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson called her the greatest hero- 
ine of the age. 

Only five feet in height, sick 
much of the time, with a sleepy 
look, and subject to occasional seiz- 
ures of somnolence as a result of 
that childhood blow, still she 
worked indefatigably to free her 
people. Soon she was the foremost 
operative on the Underground Rail- 
road, the secret system of escape by 
which slaves reached the North. 
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She became known to the anti- 
slavery leaders in the free States, 
created a sensation as an orator, 
fought for the woman suffrage 
cause, supported the temperance 
movement, led a great demonstra- 
tion in Troy, New York, in which 
she freed a slave on trial—and 
finally struck up with John Brown. 

Then came the Civil War, an 
event she had predicted for many 
years, and she took directly to the 
battlefield, for, “many and many a 
time she penetrated the enemy’s 
lines, not without extreme hazard 
to herself,” as a war correspondent 
wrote. Once she led a large raid 
along the Combahee River, South 
Carolina, liberating more than 750 
slaves, and instilling panic in the 


hearts of the slaveholders through. 
out the South Carolina country. 

She was in charge of the Intelli- 
gence Service of the Department of 
the South, commanding a squad of 
spies, scouts and river pilots, and 
directing their excursions around 
the countryside. She nursed the 
wounded, witnessed the battle of 
Fort Wagner. 

She lived quietly thereafter, for 
another half century, making a bare 
livelihood by gardening in Auburn, 
New York, where she settled. She 
participated in woman suffrage and 
religious activities, helped in recon- 
struction work, lent her voice and 
declining energies to affairs of the 
Negro. 


Stamping Out Make 


° A NEW CUBAN three-cent stamp bears the caption: 
“Todas las razas caben en America.” (All races make up 
America.) 


In the upper left-hand corner is the picture of colored - 
General Antonio Maceo, Cuba’s greatest military leader. 

Across from Maceo one sees Simon Bolivar, who has 
been called ‘The Liberator.” 

The Mexican statesman of Indian extraction, Benito 
Juarez, and the “Great Emancipator,’” Abe Lincoln, occupy 
the lower corners of this stamp which is symbolic of the 
interracial brotherhood that ought to exist in the Americas. 
Baltimore Afro-American 


D.C. gentlemen of the press 
schooled in Jim Crow ways 


Ungent lemanly Gentlemen 


Condensed from Nation 


By I. F. Stone 
Washington correspondent, PM, The Nation 


catch on to the extent to 
which Washington is a Jim 
Crow town. 

Although the Negro press reach- 
es 4,000,000 readers every week, its 
correspondents are barred from the 
House and Senate press galleries 
and from White House press con- 
ferences. The Washington corre- 
spondents, though as likable and 
pleasant a crowd as one can meet 
anywhere, are dominated in this 
respect by Southern mores. 

I came up against this myself the 
other day when I asked William 
H. Hastie to lunch. I had never 
met the Judge before and wanted 
to talk with him of his experiences 
in the War Department, where he 
had served for two years as civilian 
aide to Secretary Stimson. 

Judge Hastie is a Negro, and on 
inquiry I found that the only place 
I could take a Negro to lunch was 
the Union Station. I strongly dis- 
liked the idea of being forced to 
take a man of his distinction to a 
counter in a railroad station, and 
asked his permission to invite him 
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to be my guest at the National Press 
Club. Judge Hastie is not one of 
those members of a minority who, 
having achieved some position in 
the world, prefer to shut their eyes 
to the wrongs of their fellows rath- 
er than endanger that standing. He 
has picketed drugstores here which 
refused to hire Negroes, and he 
was as willing as I to run the risk 
of some possible embarrassment. 

It seems that this was the first 
time in the history of the club that 
anyone had ever taken a Negro 
there to lunch. Elmer Davis was 
addressing a special luncheon in 
the auditorium that day; so we got 
a table before anyone seemed to 
realize what had happened. 

A moment after we were seated, 
a page told me I was wanted on 
the telephone. In the hall I found 
that this was a ruse. 

The manager asked me if that 
was a colored man with me. I said 
it was. He declared that we would 
not be served. 

I said that as a member of the 
club, I insisted on service for my 
guest and went back to the table. 
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There we sat unserved until two 
o'clock, when we left for a Chinese 
restaurant. 

The Judge, besides being the 
least stuffy of individuals and a 
thoroughly swell guy, is at least as 
cultivated as some of the third-rate 
advertising men and fourth-rate 
politicians who belong to the club. 
He is a Harvard Law School gradu- 
ate, dean of Howard University 
Law School, a former member of 
the federal judiciary in the Virgin 


Islands, and has just won the Spin. 
garn medal for 1942. 

Under the constitution of the 
club special meetings must be called 
on petition of twenty-five members, 
I managed to obtain nine signa- 
tures, and a diverse collection of 
arguments from well-meaning peo- 
ple who agreed with me but . . . 
Some people think the punctilio 
governing a supposed “private 
club” more important than elemen- 
tary considerations of human de 
cency. I resigned from the club. 


‘ THERE ARE no social lines in a slit trench. 


On our way back to a truck one evening, we had a 
Messerschmitt dive at us, or in our general direction, just 
as we passed a unit of huge black Senegalese soldiers who 
were guarding a deserted railroad crossing. 

I wound up in a hole with the biggest and blackest man 
in all Africa. And was I delighted! 

His broad shoulders and thick chest were as good as a 
stone wall, and, as we crouched together in the tiny hole, 
practically in each other's arms, I wondered what Hitler 
would do in a similar situation. 

Darryl F. Zanuck, “Tunis Expedition’ 


{ The American Negro becomes 
an international problem child 


Whnorities In Wartime 


Condensed from University of Chicago Round Table 


A radio discussion by Ralph McGill 
Avery O. Craven and Robert Redfield 


R. REDFIELD: This country 
1) was settled by many kinds 

of people from many 

kinds of places, so it has 
always had minority problems. 
Those problems are being high- 
lighted by the war. 

Mr. CRAVEN: They have been 
not only highlighted, but what 
formerly have been local problems 
have, by the war, been lifted into 
national problems by the fact that 
this has become a war of values. 

Mr. McGIL_: I would say that, 
more than national, they have be- 
come international. I don’t think 
that we've ever had a war before in 
all our history—in the history of 
the world for that matter—in which 
human rights were so emphasized. 

Mr. REDFIELD: And the Negro, 
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after all, is our number-one minor- 
ity problem. 

Mr. CRAVEN: Of course, the 
Negro does, in every one of the 
ways that we have marked out, rep- 
resent the minority group to the 
nth degree. There’s a line that is 
to be discerned in the matter of 
color. Not only that, but the Negro 
is concentrated pretty much in one 
section of the country. If ever there 
is a problem under the sun that had 
something of history and tradition 
back of it, it is the Negro problem. 
If I can judge, there are the other 
two things—restlessness on the part 
of the Negro as never before, de- 
manding his rights and recognition 
as an individual, and there is also a 
stimulation of fears on the part of 
the dominant group. The majority, 
in other words, are as much dis- 
turbed over the race question as the 
Negro himself. 

Mr. McGiLL: That's true. The 
Negro in the South does constitute 
about 70 per cent of all the Negroes 
in the United States. I would say 
that 70 per cent of the southern 
Negroes live on farms or in small 
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rural towns. They are dissatisfied. 
They do want something. They do 
want rights, and they should have 
them. 

Mr. CRAVEN: It seems to me 
that, as far as the Negro problem is 
concerned, one of the great difficul- 
ties we have in facing it, or under- 
standing it, is the fact that we think 
it is strictly a southern problem. 

Mr. REDFIELD: Do you think it 
is? 

Mr. CRAVEN: I'm not so certain. 
Let me say that I think it is more 
than a southern problem. I think 
it is a national problem. It seems 
to me that until we can conceive of 
the problem as a national problem 
we can’t even begin to solve it. 

Mr. REDFIELD: The fact that 
what we do with reference to the 
Negro is attended to by persons in 
all parts of the world today, includ- 
ing our own Allies of a different 
color, is a fact that makes it not 
only a national problem but an in- 
ternational problem. You cannot 
leave it to any local community any 
more, I would say. 

Mr. McGILL: Now you're talk- 
ing down my alley, so to speak, 
because it is a national problem, 
because the South itself is a minor- 
ity. You might say that the Negro 
is the “‘minority’s minority.” 

The South is a problem which the 
nation is going to have to deal 
with. I don’t want to go into any 
long dissertation about freight rates 
and so on, but it is a fact that the 
freight-rate differentials set up im- 
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mediately following the Civil War 
have tended to keep the South a 
colonial section and a raw-material 
section. 

Mr. CRAVEN: I'm glad to hear 
you say that because it seems to me 
that nothing stands in the way of 
the solution of our minority prob- 
lem so much as that constant assump. 
tion in certain quarters that the only 
reason that the Negro does not have 
his rights everywhere and the only 
reason that the Negro has not pro- 
gressed as he should in the South 
is southern stupidity, southern bru- 
tality, and a refusal to face the 
honest question. The nation has 
created, to a certain extent, the 
southern situation, and it is the 
nation’s responsibility. 

Mr. REDFIELD: I’m glad to hear 
you say that it’s the nation’s respon- 
sibility. If it is the nation’s respon- 
sibility to do something about the 
South, it is equally the nation’s 
responsibility to do something about 
the Negro in the South as in the 
North. 

If there is a difference of freight 
rates which is to the disadvantage 
of the South, there is a difference 
of living conditions which is to the 
disadvantage of the Negro. The 
Negro has a chance of living eleven 
less years of life than a white man 
has, and they will be sicker years, 
and years in which he is less well 
housed and fed. 

We hear a great deal (I think, 
sometimes, too much) of the diffi- 
culties of doing anything about the 
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Negro problem because of the situ- 
ation of the South and because of 
the resentment of certain southern- 
ers (and by no means all) if anyone 
tries to improve the condition of 
the Negro, especially in the South. 

But I still ask—something has to 
be done about the Negro—is this 
the time to do it, and what is it we 
are to do? 

Mr. McGiLt: I think that’s my 
question to answer, and I'd like to 
answer it by saying “Yes.” Em- 
phatically, it is the time to do some- 
thing. 

I would, though, like to make it 
clear that I don’t think it’s the time 
to make it the paramount issue. The 
war is the paramount issue. I would 
not want it to be an issue which 
would interfere with the winning 
of the war, but I think it is an im- 
portant issue and that now is the 
time to begin to do something about 
it. 

Mr. REDFIELD: I would chal- 
lenge, if you imply it, any separa- 
tion of the Negro problem from the 
problem of winning the war. I 
would ask if a strong step forward 
toward a solution of the Negro 
problem is not also a step toward 
winning the war and the peace to 
come after. 

Mr. CRAVEN: All southerners do 
not think alike on these questions. 
They do not act alike on these 
questions. I agree with Jonathan 
Daniels when he says that there are 
more men in the South who con- 
scientiously are interested in giving 
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the Negro his chance than there are 
people of the same sort in the 
North. If we ignore that group, if 
we create conditions where that 
group are offended, and if we create 
emotional circumstances where that 
group cannot do the most effective 
work, it is one of the saddest things 
as far as the solution of the question 
is concerned. The greatest loss the 
Negro can at this time suffer is the 
loss of the friendship of the south- 
ern people and the support of the 
southern liberal leaders. 

Mr. REDFIELD: We all applaud 
that leadership. The question is: In 
what direction should it lead? I 
would say that it is no longer possi- 
ble for that leadership to lead only 
in terms of local problems and local 
issues. I would say that the race 
problem has now become so im- 
portant to the security of the nation 
that the national government must, 
in some form or another, declare its 
interest in solving it and implement 
that interest by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

Mr. McGILL: That's something 
I haven’t thought about. I might go 
along with you on it. I don’t know 
how far. My immediate reaction is, 
though, that that would not be a 
good thing. It was tried, in one 
degree or another, a good many 
years ago, immediately following 
the Civil War. It didn’t work out. 
Human nature doesn’t change. I 
think you might drive abuses further 
underground. 

Mr. REDFIELD: I wonder if the 
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comparison is quite fair. That was 
almost a hundred years ago. It was 
just after a bitter civil war. Now, 
we have had almost a century of 
education, greater than this country 
or any other country has ever 
known; and we are in the midst of 
a struggle for national survival, the 
like of which we have never had 
before. 

Mr. CRAVEN: Redfield, I don’t 
believe you know how close the 
Civil War is to the South and how 
close the effects of the Civil War 
are to the South, even today. 

Let's go back to the condition 
you have suggested of federal con- 
trol. We tried that, as McGill has 
said, right after the Civil War. The 
mess that we're in at the present 
time, as far as the southern attitudes 
and as far as the racial problem is 
concerned, is, in large part, due to 
the blundering of that federal 
policy. It tried to impose upon the 
South conditions in federal legis- 
lation and to make the South accept 
things that they were not ready to 
accept. 

Mr. ReprFieLtp: Of course, I 
would not impose anything on the 
South. I am proposing national 
legislation, enacted in our Congress 
after full and public hearing and by 
the application of every safeguard 
of democracy which we now know. 

Mr. McGILL: I want to come 
back to my original point, which is 
that the South wants to become the 


part of the nation that the nation 
hasn’t let it become. I think that ] 
ought to pay a tribute to the 
Negroes and to the white people 
both in the South. We've had all 
sorts of inflammatory political cam. 
paigns. We've had all sorts of 
stories about “Eleanor Clubs” — 
stories which turn out to be utterly 
false and put out, probably, by 
Axis propagandists. We've had all 
sorts of things which ought to have 
created trouble down there, but it 
hasn't happened. It won’t happen 
if we can be made a part of the 
nation and can be allowed to take 
our own leadership and work it out. 

Mr. REDFIELD: Gentlemen, we 
seem to agree that this racial dis- 
crimination is a great evil; that it is 
in conflict with our democratic prin- 
ciples; that that conflict was never 
more dangerous, perhaps, than it 
is today when we are so seriously 
at war; and that some solution must 
be found. 

The difficulty we have is that 
difficulty of making a reasonable- 
enough progress in the direction of 
granting to the minority groups the 
rights which they should have with- 
out, at the same time, endangering 
public safety by stirring up re- 
actionary resentment and perhaps 
violence. 

The choice, the course, is a diffi- 
cult one, but America is used to 
taking difficult courses. 
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{| The story of Henry Armstrong 


told by a great American writer 


A ed 


By Jim Tully 


ANGSTON HUGHES 

/ told me of a young Negro 

who wanted to write. I 

might be able to give him 

some pointers. “He's Henry Arm- 
strong’s trainer,” he said. 

He came with the poet. His 
name was Harry Armstrong. After 
a half hour Langston asked if he 
might bring Henry in. He had been 
the chauffeur for the others. 

Henry was rated the third best 
featherweight in the world, having 
held the champion Freddy Miller 
even. He could get no work. 

When he entered the room I 
knew at once there was a man in 
the house. 

Well dressed and polite, he had 
the springy step of one with bound- 
less energy. His shoulders were 
wide; his waist slender. His head 
was large and his eyes narrow. So 
tightly drawn was the skin across 
his leather pounded face, it might 
have been part of a bronze statue. 

I liked him at once. With tiger- 
ish suppleness under control, he 
was the unspoiled primitive—on 
whom civilization rested lightly. 


JIM TULLY is world-famous for his 
portraits of Americana in such books 
as “The Circus Parade,” ‘“Jarnegan,”’ 
“Beggars of Life,” and “Shanty Irish.” 
For the past several years he has been 
living and writing in Hollywood both 
for films and fan magazines. 
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Forgetting literature for life, I 
shifted my interest to the groping 
bruiser. 

When dinner was served, I had 
him seated across from me. I 
wanted his eyes—to face him as I 
might in an opposite corner. His 
interest was in the food. He ate 
while his trainer talked. 

One of fourteen children, he was 
born “the baby of the family” in 
St. Louis. Like Joe Louis and Jack 
Dempsey he was part Cherokee 
Indian. 

His trainer had been in college. 
He had fought for six years—“just 
another palooka.” Discouraged, he 
met Henry. The lad wanted to 
enter the ring. Harry put the gloves 
on with him “just for pastime.” 
Before it was over he saw in the 
young aspirant a future great 
fighter. He trained him for a year, 
then changed his name from Jack- 
son to Armstrong. 

As mixed matches were not al- 
lowed in Missouri, he took Henry 
to Pittsburgh in an old car. “We 
got a couple of fights but no 
money.” They arrived back in St. 
Louis before the car collapsed. 

Henry went to work driving 
spikes on the railroad twelve miles 
from home. The hours were long; 
the work hard. With no money for 
carfare he walked, trotted, and ran 


to labor. Once there, he swung a 
sledge. These things made his legs 
and shoulders the most powerful of 
any man his weight in the world. 

He fought a few times in the 
ring. The contests threw no light 
on his then dark future. Discour- 
aged, his young manager induced 
him to beat his way to California. 

Being Negroes, they had a hard 
time on the road. 

“We did a little panhandling,” 
said Harry. “We'd work for food 
or money if we could get it.” 

There was little work and less 
food. 

After two weeks the dark young 
rovers reached Los Angeles, hungry 
and tired. For several days they 
lived on fruit stolen from a stand. 
“Henry stole one bunch of grapes, 
but he put it back. But he ate what 
I stole. He wasn’t too scrupulous 
to do that,”’ said the trainer. 

The pugilist looked at me. We 
both smiled. Harry had emphasized 
the word scrupulous. 


e HEY MADE no headway in 
Los Angeles. Leroy Haynes, 
another dark bruiser, took 
them to Thomas Cox, who 

was connected with “bootleg ama- 
teur clubs.” Mr. Cox secured sev- 
eral engagements for Henry at three 
dollars an engagement. 

“Henry hurt his shoulder in the 
third fight,” said his trainer. 

The fighter continued to eat. 

Mr. Cox, not being in the busi- 
ness of financing wandering bruis- 
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ers, suggested that Harry fight. 
And Harry did. “I had to have 
money to take care of Henry.” 
Fearful of going slug nutty and 
realizing he could never be a great 
fighter, the indomitable lad went 
to the leather wars. 

When Henry’s shoulder healed, 
they talked things over with Mr. 
Cox. That gentleman thought of 
another gentleman. “Wirt Ross is 
a big shot,” he said. ‘He might get 
Henry over.” 

Mr. Ross paid Mr. Cox $250.00 
for Henry, who was a minor. The 
papers were sent to St. Louis to be 
signed by his father. 

“That was when our hardships 
really began,” the trainer remem- 
bered. “Ross told a lot of funny 
jokes, but he didn’t get Henry many 
fights.” 

Henry smiled. His plate was 
empty. 

He slashed his way through the 
preliminaries, until he got $250.00 
for main bouts. “By the time Ross 
took his cut and the money he’d 
advanced Henry and me—well we 
were soon broke again.” 

Good news came. Henry was 
booked to fight four hundred miles 
away for $300.00. They went to 
the fight in the manager’s small 
roadster. Mr. Ross was a large 
man. Henry occupied what was left 
of the seat. “I sat in the rumble,” 
said Harry. While the fighter was 
intent on other food, his trainer 
continued dolefully, “It never failed 
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to rain. By the time we got home, 
Ross had all the money and we had 
all the worry.” 

Henry again smiled. 

As a build-up—the mortar for 
the career of another man—Henry 
was offered $1500.00 to lose to 
Arizmendi in Mexico City. Though 
that was a lot of money, “Henry 
forgot to lose.” 

In spite of such a lack of mem- 
ory, Arizmendi, badly beaten, was 
given the decision. 

The contest created such great 
interest that Henry was offered 
$2500.00 to lose a return bout. He 
again left California for Mexico to 
face Arizmendi. 

The fight was highly publicized. 

“Tell that nigger of yours he’s 
got to lose surer this time,” Ariz- 
mendi’s manager said to Ross. 

“Okeh,” said Ross. 

“T've got to have his trainer's 
word,” the Mexican’s manager in- 
sisted. “He has influence with his 
fighter.” 

“He'll sure lose again,” assured 
Harry. 

The manager of the Mexican, 
still wary, said, “I know where you 
can get a $2000.00 bet on Ariz- 
mendi.” 

“I wish I was a bettin’ man— 
for Henry’ll sure lose,” said Harry. 
“Besides, I haven’t got the money.” 

“T'll loan you two thousand,” the 
manager offered. 

The trainer took the money. “I 
had to make it look good.” 

The fight was held in the bull 


June 


ring. Mexico City swarmed with 
people. Forty thousand saw the 
battle. 

Harry did not mention the two 
thousand he had bet on the other 
side. ‘I didn’t want no hobble on 
a good horse like Henry.” 

The fighter was busy with his 
ice cream. 

“We never saw such a crowd,” 
said the trainer. ‘““You remember, 
Henry?” 

“That's right,” was the answer. 
The ice cream vanished. 

‘Anyhow, they picked Arizmendi 
up from the floor and raised his 
hand,” said Henry. 

But they did not see the money. 
Mr. Ross had trusted the promoters. 
They decamped, so he explained. 

Mr. Ross had never been so care- 
less before. But that was water 
down the mountain. 

Money was needed at once. The 
trainer thought of the money he 
had bet. How could he collect it? 
Meeting young Joe Rivers, a favor- 
ite fighter in Mexico City, he told 
him his plight. 

“It'll look funny if I collect it,” 
Harry said. “Like we'd sold out.” 

“Tl get you the money—you 
won it,” the fighter said. 

“IT just had to tell Henry. He 
never said a word—after all we 
were busted.” 

Henry reached for his coffee. 

There were no further fights in 
Mexico City. “Henry was just too 
dangerous. He couldn’t learn how 
to pull a punch,” explained Harry. 
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“He was in the ring to fight. But 
that was no matter—that boy Rivers 
was a good friend. He got me what 
I'd won but didn’t mean to—and 
Henry just took it like it was a 
purse. We both like Rivers a lot— 
he was mighty decent. He stayed 
with us till we left.” 


things on the long journey to 

California. “We're getting 

no place fast,” I said to 
Henry. 

“I know,” was all Henry said. 

A deep silence followed. 

The three dark young men were 
intense. 

“You might see a way out, Jim,” 
Langston Hughes said. “Henry and 
Harry here are two mighty fine 
boys.” 

Henry’s eyes were directly on me. 

“You've come up the hard way,” 
I said, “‘you’ve learned the rules by 
getting in there and slugging. You 
can lick any man within twenty 
pounds of your weight in the 
world. You don’t have to bargain 
because you're dark. Joe Louis 
hasn't. There are a lot of decent 
people who follow fights.” 

“That’s what we've decided,” 
said the trainer. ‘From now on it’s 
kill or be killed.” 

“What have you on for the fu- 
ture, Henry?” I asked him. 

“Arizmendi—the Olympic—here 
in Los—two weeks,” was the 
answer. 

Having traded blows for bread, 
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I knew that Henry was not a 
“mouth fighter”. 

“Henry’s beaten him twice and 
lost two decisions—he’s innocent 
and honest, and it isn’t right,” 
Langston Hughes put in. 

“But you'll beat him again,” I 
said to the fighter. 

Henry’s head went up and down. 

A thought came to me. 

“Will Ross sell his contract?” 
I asked the trainer. 

“Sure thing,” replied Harry. 

“How much?” 

“Three thousand, maybe,” was 
the answer. 

It would not be too much of a 
gamble. If I knew pugilists, and I 
felt I did, the bronze boy before me 
was a world beater. The cards had 
fallen the wrong way—otherwise 
he would have been the champion. 
The ring still lured me. I could be 
a writer any time. It was life I 
needed. 

Ego helped me to recall when I 
was a bruiser with a whalebone 
body and a granite jaw. If nothing 
else, those days had brought me 
understanding and admiration for 
the floundering fighter before me. 
That was something. 

“I'd like to fight for you, Mr. 
Tully,” the bronze bruiser said. 

“Maybe you will, Henry,” I re- 
turned. 

We left the table. 

“Well, Harry, we haven’t talked 
much about writing,” I said. 

“It’s the stuff that makes writ- 
ing,” said Langston Hughes 
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Henry closed one hand and struck 
his open palm. Closing the other 
he reversed the procedure. His 
muscles writhed beneath his well 
fitting coat as he did so. 

“You'll hear from me,” I said as 
poet, fighter and trainer left. 

For days the idea burned in my 
head, I would again enter the wild 
world of the bruiser. The thought 
made the bubbles burst in my 
blood. It would be a return to the 
care-free days i’d loved. I had 
fought hard for freedom and found 
it another jail. 

I had made my contribution— 
had written with honesty and con- 
viction about the people from 
whom I came. 


WENT to see Henry fight 
Arizmendi. He was no 
longer the meek boy, 
but a ripping, slashing, tear- 
ing fighter. Arizmendi was no set- 
up. The Negro’s blows, hard and 
accurate as five pound sledges, 
were everywhere. So was Ariz- 
mendi. 

Once again I was in the noisy 
and whirring harbour of forget- 
fulness. 

Both men stood in the center of 
the ring at the beginning of the 
tenth and final round. Neither had 
a decided edge. Either could be 
given the fight. 

The Mexican quarter sent up 
wild cheers for Arizmendi. 

The heads of the fighters crashed. 
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They grunted from the force of the 
blows. 

A crashing right from the Mexi- 
can. Henry went to one knee. The 
blow sent the wild horses dashing. 

Shrapnel cracking against a wall, 
The murderous Henry charged. 
Arizmendi stood solid under the 
fusilade of leather. Henry’s trainer 
had forgotten his ambition to write. 

“Harder, Henry boy,” he shouted, 

There was a minute to go. 

Henry’s blows came harder. Not 
one, but a hundred, they crashed in 
an avalanche of fury. The brave 
Mexican lashed back. His blows 
had no effect on the whirling dark 
tide. He went back for a second. 
His relentless antagonist moved in. 

“Harder, Henry, harder,” the 
would-be writer screamed. 

The dark arms, now swelling 
ramrods, moved with terrible pre- 
cision. 

The blows threw Arizmendi 
against the ropes. He caught Arm- 
strong with a left and right. The 
Negro staggered back—Arizmendi 
began to move from the rope. The 
Negro pinned him with blows. 

“Harder, Henry, harder,” yelled 
Harry. 

Screams from the audience came 
with the fury of the blows that fol- 
lowed. There was no escape from 
the driving leather. 

Arizmendi sagged, then covered. 

The bell rang. 

Armstrong’s hand was raised in 
victory. 

Scenes at the ringside became tor- 
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tures in my mind. Not the fight, 
but the surroundings, were remem- 
bered. 

The dream at last collided with 
reality. Sadly and reluctantly I 
turned to the austere and lonely 
business that made up my life. 

“I can’t make it, Henry,” I said 
to the great young bruiser. 

“I'm sorry,” he said. “I just 
know we could go places together.” 

“So do I, Henry,” I returned. 
“But the game would take too much 
of my time.” 

He nodded. 
tough racket.” 

Henry's trainer then asked my 
opinion of Al Jolson. ‘He said 
he'd buy the contract if Eddie 
Mead’d manage him.” 

“Mead and Jolson are both right 
people,” I said. “None better.” 

The comedian bought the con- 
tract for ten thousand dollars. 

Henry’s first fight under the new 
set-up was with Joe Rivers, who had 
been such a friend in Mexico. Riv- 
ers was in bad luck. There was 
sickness in his home. If he stayed 
the limit with Henry, it would 
mean another fight with bigger 
money. 

Always grateful for kindness, the 
boys faced a definite problem. Ru- 
mors had spread that Rivers was 
to stay. 

The trainer came to me. “You 
said it, Harry,” I told him. “It’s 
kill or be killed.” 

“I know,” said the trainer, “but 
it's a shame we've got to fight 


“I know. She is a 
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Rivers—he was a swell friend.” 

“Maybe so,” I returned, “but 
he'll knock Henry out if he can and 
feel sorry later.” 

It was all a muddle. Here were 
lads too innately decent for the 
rough careers they followed. 

“Come, Harry,” I said to the boy 
who was as much a poet as Lang- 
ston Hughes. 

We devised a plan. 

He went to the fighter. “You 
know, Henry,” he said, “Mr. Tully 
and Mr. Jolson have each bet a 
thousand dollars on you winning by 
a knockout.” 

That was enough for the great 
fighter. He went to Rivers’ dressing 
room. “Do your best, Joe,” he said. 
“If you knock me out, it’s okeh— 
and no hard feelings if I do the 
same with you.” 

“Okeh, Hank,” returned his op- 
ponent. 

It was a desperate battle until the 
dark bruiser began to get the range. 
He then rattled blows as swift as 
machine gun fire. 

Rivers went down. His muscles 
jetked a few times. Armstrong 
watched anxiously until the count 
was finished. He then helped his 
defeated benefactor to his corner. 

“TI just hated to but I couldn’t do 


nothin’ else,” he said. 
by knockouts the next 


year. 


In the year that followed he won 


RECORD never equaled, 
he won twenty-six fights 
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three titles—the featherweight at 
128 pounds from Pete Sarron, the 
lightweight at 133 pounds from 
Lou Ambers and the welterweight 
at 142 pounds from the division’s 
great champion, Barney Ross. This 
record has not been remotely ap- 
proached. 

Jack Johnson called him the 
greatest fighter in thirty years. 

“One of the greatest fighters 
ever,” said Dempsey. 

He came to my house once again. 
The same gentle lad, success had 
thrown his shoulders back. 

His trainer, Harry, accompanied 
him. He did not discuss his ambi- 
tion to write. 

While the trainer talked of the 
many ring encounters of his fighter, 
that debonair fellow buried himself, 
chuckling, in the cartoons of 
“Esquire.” 

We gazed at him. “He's a very 
great yarn, Harry,” I said. “I’m a 
little too close.” 

The fighter closed the magazine. 
I walked with him under the trees. 

“Henry,” I said, “you've gone to 
the leather wars at least a dozen 
times-since we met. What do you 
think of all the lads you’ve beaten?” 


Color Trouble 
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He did not answer right away, 
Instead, his eyes followed a raucous 
red-headed woodpecker. 

“I really don’t know, Mr. Tully 
—they're just too game.” 

Lou Ambers had been given the 
lightweight championship in a re- 
turn bout. A draw would have been 
the only fair verdict. Low punches 
had cost Armstrong the decision. 

“What do you think of Ambers, 
Henry?” 

“He’s a mighty nice boy and a 
good fighter,” was the answer. 

No longer the driver of a cheap 
car for a poet and a youth who 
wanted to write, the well tailored 
conqueror of three champions seated 
himself behind the wheel of a' vivid 
powerful roadster. 

“So long, Mr. Tully,” he said, 
“I won't be soon forgettin’ you.” 

“That goes for both of us,” said 
his trainer. 

Long after they had gone, I 
thought of the barbed wire en- 
tanglements of life and for an 
instant regretted not buying the 
contract. 

The ropes of the ring of memory 
moved. 


OLD NEGRO from the country was arrested in 


Montgomery, Ala., for driving his jalopy through a red 
light. “Got anything to say, Uncle?” asked the judge. 
“Yes sir, judge,” the old man explained. ‘‘I saw all the 
white people going on the green light and I knew that 
wasn’t for me.” 


John Temple Graves "The Fighting South” 
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Rate Books 


Fiction and non-fiction, published or due for publication, 
with the Negro problem as a subject. 
THE WHITE FACE 


Carl Ruthaven Offord.................. McBride, $2.75 
BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN* 

Carey McWilliams .............. Little, Brown, $3.00 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER* 

Rackham Holt .............. Doubleday, Doran, $3.50 
History OF BIGOTRY IN THE U. S. 

Gustavus Myers ................ Random House, $3.00 
INSIDE BLACK AMERICA } 

ee Houghton Mifflin, $3.00 
SOUTH OF THE CONGO* 

Selwyn James .........-......---- Random House, $3.00 
THE FIGHTING SOUTH 

John Temple Graves .................... Putnam, $2.75 
THE NEGRO’S SHARE 

Harper, $5.00 


AFRICA: FACTS AND FORECASTS 

Albert Q. Maisel........ Duell, Sloan, Pearce, $2.75 
RACE AND CRIME 

Willem Adriaan Bonger..ColumbiaU. Press 
PATTERNS OF SEGREGATION* 

Charles Harper, $3.50 
LIGHTING UP LIBERIA 

Arthur Hayman and Harold Preece 


* A NEGRO LOOKS AT THE SOUTH 


Sterling Brown.............. Doubleday, Doran, $2.50 
*Condensations of these books have appeared in NEGRO DIGEST 


QUIZ ANSWERS WHO'S WHO ANSWERS 

(From Inside Front Cover) (From Page 14) 
1. Duke 1. Frank Dixon 

2. UTSEA 2. Kenny Washington 
3. Nigeria 3. Henry Armstrong 
4. Walla Walla 4. Beau Jack 

5. Nogues 5. Satchel Paige 

6. Hominy 6. Jesse Owens 

7. The Big Sea 

8. DeKruif 

9. Sill 
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Soldiers Say: 


I know when the soldiers of the 2095th Co. read the 
April Dicest, they will realize that they are fighting for 
more than one thing in this war. It takes articles like yours 
to keep our morale of winning strong, and makes the vision 
we dream come true. 


1st Sgt. James E. Chinn 
Syracuse, N.Y. Army Air Base 


Your magazine renders invaluable assistance to the men 
in the armed forces, who as you know are always eager 
to learn of your efforts on the home front. 

Herman D. Stallings, $2/¢ 
Great Lakes, Illinois 


The “DiGEst”’ is a corker. Congratulations! 
When I go over, I intend to give Hitler a copy. 


Major Raymond Watkins 
Camp Butner, N. C. 


I find nothing better to read than the Necro Dicest. 
Charles P. Gillespie, S2/¢ 
Great Lakes, Ill. 


Your magazine is a God-send. 

It will be my self appointed task to see that as many 
as possible of my unit will read each issue and perhaps 
subscribe too. 


Charles E. McLeod, Jr. 
Camp Stewart, Ga. 


I recently bought the Necro Dicest at my favorite 
newsstand, and am quite pleased with this type of maga- 
zine. It fills a particular need of mine to know the 
pertinent articles by or about Negroes. 

James H. Fitzbutler, Jr., S24 
U. S. Coast Guard 
New York, N. Y. 


I have just finished reading a copy of the April issue 
of Necro Dicest, and found it most interesting. 


Lt. Marion C. Ridgeley, A.N.C. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 


